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The Insurgent West 


N Pes apparently, was the path of a 
President smoother than the long lane that 
stretches before Mr. Coolidge today. An 
immense personal support, a very genuine approval 
of the let-well-enough-alone policy of the Adminis- 
tration, and the apparent dis- 
integration of the opposition 
party combine into a picture of 
contentment lighted by rosy 
promise and high hopes. Ameri- 
can politics, however, are never 
static. Washington correspond- 
ents mourn over the present 
dearth of interest in political 
affairs; they lament the apparent 
preoccupation of the American 
public with the business and the joys and sor- 
rows of ordinary living as contrasted with that 
feverish interest in Senator Squigg or that righteous 
anger over his failure to supply Salt Springs with a 
post office and a canal system which characterize a 
politically minded electorate. But they are wrong. 
For a short season the public has turned with a sigh 





of relief away from Washington and the gyrations of 
our public men. But the old itch for political con- 
troversy stubbornly persists; it is an incurable 
complaint in the American system. 

Already the dopesters and prophets are estimating 
the Administration’s chances of putting through its 
legislative program. Already Coolidge spokesmen 
have turned their eyes toward the West, from 
whence cometh their grief. Mr. John T. Adams of 
Dubuque, Iowa, has visited Mr. Coolidge and 
assured him that “the West is now economically and 
agriculturally conservative. It is no longer the 
battleground it used to be.” But wise men are tell- 
ing each other that Mr. Adams’ wish is father to his 
thought. Unless the 1926 elections in the West give 
a much safer majority to the Administration than 
now obtains, the pesky farm bloc legislators in the 
Senate and the House, uniting with the tattered 
legions of Democracy, will again be in a position to 
hold up legislation while they dicker and barter in 
behalf of their constituencies. 

The President’s path appears smoother than it is 
in reality. He must either whip the recalcitrants into 
line or compromise with them and their unpalatable 
policies. Just what he will do and how he will do it 
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are problems in political technique which are being 
worked out behind the smoke screen of optimism 
and good cheer emanating from the Swampscott 
spokesmen. It is fair to assume that when the Ameri- 
can public awakes from its health-giving and re- 
freshing political slumber, it will turn a more critical 
and quizzical eye toward the somewhat premature 
jubilations of the elder statesmen and await with 
an uneasy interest the advent of whatever monkey 
wrench is being constructed to be hurled into the 
delicate workings of the Republican machine by the 
radicals of the West. 


The World Owes Me a Living 


UCH seems to be Italy’s motto, if her spokesman 
at Williamstown, Count Cippico, has correctly 
presented her case. Faced with the problem of a 
superabundant fecundity, Italy has been forced to 
export her overproduction of citizens, and as her 
colonial adventures have been unhappy and as the 
Treaty of Versailles failed to provide her with addi- 
tional territory, her citizens have emigrated to other 
jurisdictions where the home government has been 
unable to control or keep in touch with them. 

According to Count Cippico, the solution of 
Italy’s problem is either that the great powers must 
supply Italy with colonies or must permit Italian 
emigrants to live and work in foreign lands as 
definite Italian groups without forfeiting their citi- 
zenship or breaking off their ties with Italy. To this 
somewhat naif proposal, Professor East of Har- 
vard replied in effect: “Why should we? Let Italy 
settle her overproduction problem by reducing pro- 
duction. Why blame us and why demand a handout 
from the world at large for something which is 
entirely the fault of the Italians themselves?” He 
paid his respects to the low standard of Italian 
emigrants to the United States and queried: “Why 
should man emulate the lobster in the matter of 
reproduction when God has given him brains?” 

Count Cippico quite properly objected to the tone 
of Professor East’s remarks and stated that “he 
had nothing to answer to an article couched in 
terms so offensive and in a manner so discourteous.” 
Thereupon, President Garfield of Williams College, 
who is also chairman of the Institute of Politics, 
presented an apology to Count Cippico and a 
reprimand to Professor East. 

Nevertheless, except for the vivacity of his ex- 
pression, we indorse the general position of the 
Harvard professor. It is obviously unfair for Italy 
to put a pistol at the world’s head and say: “‘ Because 
I have so many children, you must provide them 
with shoes and three meals a day.” Kind-hearted 
people will give of their plenty out of charity; if the 
world were organized differently, some superstate 
might intervene to provide Italy with a slice of 
vacant land in South America. But under the 


present constitution of nations, such aid cannot be 
demanded as a right. England is overpopulated at 
present; China is always overpopulated. Famines 
and other miseries occur from time to time in this 
nation or in that— more often as a result of 
injudicious handling of population problems than 
from any specific act of God. Germany and Japan 
have both preached the pressure of population as 
an excuse for imperial expansion. Yet no support 
has ever been given to the theory that nations, so 
suffering, are justified in demanding that other 
nations shall pay the costs of their follies or mis- 
takes. Count Cippico strikes an observer as too 
perfect an exemplar of the diplomacy of Mussolini. 


Bryan’s Great Contribution 
OLLOWING closely on the death of William 


Jennings Bryan, editors the world over rendered 
their verdicts as to the place this man should hold in 
the mind and heart of posterity. Curiously enough, 
little attention was given to the 
one contribution which to us 
stands out as the greatest 
achievement of his lifetime — 
the negotiation of the so-called 
Bryan treaties. 

In 1913, Mr. Bryan, then Sec- 
retary of State, opened diplo- 
matic discussions with some ten 
or fifteen nations in the hope that 
. he might be able to formulate 
treaties with them designed to minimize the pos- 
sibility of a war which would involve the United 
States. So successful was he that during the years 
1914 and 1915 thirty such treaties were concluded, 
twenty-nine were sent to the Senate, and twenty 
were ratified without reservation. Among the signatory 
nations were England, France, China, Spain, all the 
stronger Latin-American countries, and many small 
European nations; Germany, Austria, and Bulgaria 
were ominously absent. These treaties, in brief, pro- 





vided that any dispute of whatever nature arising 


between the United States and the other contract- 
ing nation which could not be adjusted amicably by 
means of diplomacy, should be referred to a com- 
mission composed of representatives, chosen in ad- 
vance by the two nations, plus a neutral elected by 
these representatives or, failing of an election, 
chosen by lot from a panel of neutrals. This com- 
mission should investigate all the facts surrounding 
the dispute and make a public report of these facts 
with such recommendations as it saw fit. The signa- 
tory nations agreed not to resort to arms until the 
report was completed or at least until a period of one 
year had elapsed. 

The twenty treaties that were ratified by the 
Senate are in force today. The exciting events of the 
war and the ambitious effort toward permanent 
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peace of the League of Nations have put them 
out of sight. Yet they constitute a pledge of the 
United States not to go to war with twenty nations, 
regardless of the cause, until that cause has been 
sifted by a conciliating ‘commission. So well were 
they regarded abroad that in 1916, Peru, Chile, and 
Argentina modeled a tripartite treaty on the same 
basis. Furthermore, students of international law 
are again beginning to examine them to see if, after 
all, they do not provide for the United States, at 
least, a pledge of peace more effective than any yet 
devised and one that deserves to be kept constantly 
in the public eye. Bryan was proud of those treaties, 
and he had a right to be. They were the finest practi- 
cal expression of his real idealism which in other 
ways found less fortunate outlets. 


Two Ones or One Two 


HE Treasury Department and the Federal 

Bureau of Efficiency have every reason in the 
world to believe that sound business principles will 
be served if more two-dollar bills and fewer one- 
dollar bills are used by the American public. The 
average life of a one-dollar bill is only seven months, 
showing a really frightful percentage of infant mor- 
tality. Another sad statistic tells us that during 1925 
more than eight hundred tons of dollar bills will be 
put into circulation as against ninety tons in Igoo. 
The waste of time in engraving, handling, counting, 
identifying, and canceling so vast a bulk of small 
notes is clearly very considerable. 

Aside from the natural convenience of the one- 
dollar bill, why should not the public rise as one man 
in response to the Government’s plea? The answer is 
found in the wistful statement of the Fete:..: 
Bureau of Efficiency: “The two-dollar bill is a useful 
denomination that has fallen into disuse for no sound 
reason, but merely because it is believed to be unlucky.” 

It is a sad reflection on our people that in this 
scientific, efficient age so futile a factor as supersti- 
tion should affect our national currency. Obviously, 
we need reform and possibly a certain amount of 
new legislation. Our State Legislatures might well 
make it illegal to believe that a two-dollar note is 
unlucky; Congress might prohibit the superstition 
against sitting down thirteen at table or walking 
under a ladder. But until a long campaign of educa- 
tion has brought forth fruits, the witch doctors and 
voodoo medicine men will be more powerful than the 
efficiency experts, and the American citizen will go 
right on preferring two ones to one two. 


Doles to British Coal 


HEN Mr. Baldwin, Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, temporarily postponed the threat- 
ened coal strike by agreeing to finance the industry 
by doles from the public treasury, he was pursuing a 


policy of expediency pure and simple. For the next 
nine months, peace in the industry has been 
purchased by the Government, but no solution of 
the fundamental difficulties has been provided. In- 
temperate labor leaders like Mr. Cook, secretary of 
the Miners’ Federation, hail the Government’s ac- 
tion as a sign of weakness; all parties agree that the 
real fight is yet to come. It is, at best, a costly 
postponement. 

So far, Mr. Baldwin has received scant public 
sympathy. The majority of the British press inter- 
prets his promise of a subsidy to the mine operators 
as the sacrifice of a vital principle, an infringement of 
a natural law of economics. Yet there is much to be 
said for his position, and he can be trusted to put up 
a strong argument in the House of Commons before 
Parliament adjourns. Coal is England’s key indus- 
try. Competition from the Continent because of 
cheaper labor, a falling off of the demand for bunker 
coal on account of the increased use of oil for ship- 
ping, the mounting costs of mining because of 
shorter working hours and wages relatively higher 
than prewar, the necessity of maintaining all foreign 
trade possible to hold the pound on a gold basis, the 
undesirability of adding to the million and a quarter 
of unemployed who are already receiving Govern- 
ment doles — all these problems have to be met. 
Mr. Baldwin is buying with public funds a nine 
months’ chance of reaching some peaceable solution 
of England’s economic and social problems. 


Asking for a Snub 
ENATOR PEPPER of Pennsylvania, after con- 


sultation with the President, announced that he 
has a reservation to propose to the Senate in con- 
nection with the vote which the latter is pledged to 
take on the World Court next 
December which should assure 
favorable action by that body. 
While he has not revealed the 
wording of the reservation, he 
intimates that before the adher- 
ence of the United States can 
become a fact, all the nations 
now sponsors for the Court must 
take favorable action on a stat- 
utory amendment forbidding 
the Court from rendering advisory opinions ex- 
cept at the request of all parties concerned. The 
suggestion is advanced that the Court might be 
asked to pass an advisory opinion on our immigra- 
tion laws without our consent, and that this would 
be an intolerable violation of our sovereignty. Such 
suggestions are absurd. The Court would either 
throw out our immigration laws as a domestic ques- 
tion and therefore outside its jurisdiction or, at 
worst, might render an opinion which would not 
bind us unless we chose in advance to be bound. 
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In either case our sovereignty would remain intact. 

While we have favored the entry of the United 
States into the Court on almost any terms because 
we felt so strongly the helpfulness of such a gesture 
of international good will, the present proposal 
seems like an invitation to all the world to give the, 
United States a sound slap in the face. As a nation 
we must either believe that the Court is really a 
body of “International Justice,” as some fifty other 
nations do, and accept it as such, or believe that it 
will be unfair to us and shun it like leprosy. To say 
we will join and at the same time ask all the other 
nations to pass the equivalent of a vote of lack of 
confidence in the Court’s integrity would be asking 
for a snub and deserving it. 


General Andrews’ Volunteers 


ENERAL ANDREWS, we are told, will have 
the assistance of the ‘Committee of 1,000,” 
Judge Gary, chairman, in finding “dollar-a-year” 
men to assist his campaign of Volstead Act en- 
forcement. With the general 
theory of his campaign, THE 
INDEPENDENT is in entire agree- 
ment. We are heartily sick of 
the bootlegger and the hi-jacker, 
the grafting Federal agent, the 
whole nauseous atmosphere of 
hypocrisy, corruption, oppres- 
sion, and bribery which en- 
shrouds the fear and favor of 
prohibition enforcement. Our 
country has never undergone a more demoralizing 
experience. The time has come, indeed it came long 
since, when every honest effort should be made to 
demonstrate either that the law can be enforced at a 
cost which we are willing to pay or that it is so 
expensive or so odious that it cannot be enforced. 
THE INDEPENDENT is honestly skeptical as to the 
ultimate wisdom and rightness of the Volstead Act, 
but until an entirely thorough and honest attempt is 
made to enforce it, both the claims of its adherents 
and the objections of its opponents are in a practical 
sense theoretical and ineffective. Neither a wet nor 
a dry will be converted or will change his mind as a 
result of a theoretical discussion of personal liberty 
or respect for law. The decision regarding our per- 
manent prohibition policy will and must be based on 
an experience of actual prohibition, not on what 
might have been or what ought to be. General 
Andrews’ effort appeals to the country as straight- 
forward, as fundamentally decent and right, as 
promising something infinitely better than the 
present wretched and shameful compromise. 

We do, however, hesitate to indorse the dollar-a- 
year-man element in his enforcement campaign. If 
the campaign is to have any value as a test of pro- 
hibition, such factors as the cost of enforcement 





should be rigorously exact. At present the govern- 
ment is trying to buy something for less than its mar- 
ket value, to hire $50,000 worth of annual service 
for $7,500, to devote the brains, character, and busi- 
ness experience of short-time volunteers to an un- 
dertaking which in the long run must be manned by 
governmental functionaries. If, at the end of the 
year, General Andrews reports that he kept the 
country dry at a cost of only $150,000,000, we shall 
be asked to determine a long-time policy on the 
strength of figures which will be an entirely unreli- 
able index of the normal cost of enforcement under 
bureaucratic control. Moreover, we feel that such 
volunteer assistance should originate in any group 
other than one made up largely of employers of 
labor headed by Judge Gary. Too many critics have 
said and too many Americans believe that the 
Eighteenth Amendment would never have been 
passed if the employers of the country had not 
backed it, using the plea of war-time efficiency as a 
means of getting greater returns from labor at the 
same cost. The employer class has suffered no per- 
sonal deprivation; but labor has been forced to give 
up its beer in the interests of efficiency. This feeling 
will receive encouragement if Judge Gary and his 
fellow employers unite as a class, or even appear to 
unite, in a movement to help make the country dry. 


They Ain’t Done Right by Our Sax 
HE police officials of Washington, D. C., have 


recently attempted to solve a nice question in 
censorship — when is music indecent? 

Sergt. Rhoda Milliken of the Women’s Bureau 
takes a strong, out-and-out position. She says that 
“any music played on a saxophone is immoral.” 
But is any music ever played on a saxophone? And 
if it were, is the music immoral before being played 
on the saxophone, or is it the conjunction of music 
with the saxophone which is immoral? 

Turning from these complexities, we hark to the 
refreshing voice of Officer Clarence Talley who gives 


it as his opinion that “the saxophone is elevating - 


and respectable if treated right.” Another “if.” For 
who has ever treated a saxophone right? The saxo- 


phone, like the mule, is a hybrid product created to. 


be abused by those who use it. Teamsters who 
cannot cope with the high spirits of the horse or the 
reflective philosophy of the donkey are efficient and 
skillful mule skinners. Similarly, saxophonists are 
drafted as a class from those gentlemen too proud 
for the kazoo and in talents too poor for the clarinet. 
They manhandle an instrument endowed with a 
mechanical but impish sense of humor: a sterile, 
hybrid, mocking instrument which transmutes the 
ineptitudes of its wielders into profoundly skeptical, 
doubting, jeering cries, ridiculing all of man’s fonder 
or nobler emotions. It is fair to say that in most 
instances the saxophone comment on life is immoral. 
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Uncle Sam Buys Into the Ruhr 


\ ) 7 HEN the French moved into the Ruhr and 
the German mark slid toward zero, Amer- 
ican steel manufacturers began to look 
and listen. The honest dollar was up and the greatest 
of all industrial valleys in trouble. But these manu- 
facturers did not take advantage of the situation. 
They were moved by the attitude of the State 
Department and Mr. Mellon who felt the foreign 
situation too complicated at that time to admit of 
further danger through investment in an occupied 
zone. Now, however, conditions have changed; the 
French have left the Ruhr, and American capital has 
again turned toward Germany’s industrial district. 
Recent investments are reported at many millions. 
Failure of the Stinnes group to operate its inter- 
ests was the immediate cause of the move from this 
side of the Atlantic. But it was, indeed, only a ques- 
tion of time until American capital bought into 
European industrial operations. Our people have 
been absorbing European bonds at a brisk rate; now 
the natural turn is toward stocks, toward a directing 
interest instead of a mere creditor interest. But how- 
ever natural and inevitable this trend, it clearly in- 
volves political considerations of the first magnitude. 
Lending money abroad on specified terms is a 
relatively simple matter, yet it has been known to 
complicate international relations. The United 
States was once close to war because European 
powers threatened to collect by force, in behalf of 
their creditor citizens, from defaulting Venezuela; 
American Marines went to Santo Domingo to en- 
force a debt contract between that Government and 
American security holders. How much greater pos- 
sibilities of discord inhere in a situation in which 
American capital and management hire foreign 
labor and exploit foreign resources may be seen in 
our long-continued complications with Mexico. 


1 ie labor and foreign capital rarely get on 
well together. There are numerous exceptions, 
but that is the general rule. The United States owes 
its social solidarity, its relative freedom from revo- 
lutionary thought, to the fact that here, to a great 
extent, domestic capital could hire foreign, immi- 
grant labor. Now American money and management 
are marching into Europe, where labor is highly 
organized and considerably Bolshevized; where an 
old and highly articulate culture exists; where 
native interests, secure at home from foreign compe- 
tition, have been accustomed to exert the powers of 
management outside their own countries. It is not 
to be expected that either European labor or capital 
will accept this new dispensation with complete 
satisfaction; and when labor and capital agree, 
government has to follow. Already, European popu- 
lar sentiment rates the United States as a swollen 


bloodsucker; eventually, the chief European Govern- 
ments may be expected to reflect that opinion in 
their official attitudes. Henceforth, our Secretary- 
ship of State will be more of a job than ever before. 

THE INDEPENDENT has said on several occasions 
that, in the nature of things, pressure from outside 
will tend to unify Europe. Prosperity separates men 
and states; common adversity draws them together. 
European rivalry for control over the labor and re- 
sources of uncivilized areas was a centrifugal force; 
European debts, particularly as they run chiefly in 
one direction — toward the United States Treasury 
—are a centripetal force. With American capital 
and management entering the Ruhr, Europe’s most 
highly industrialized district, another turn is being 
taken in the money press that squeezes the Old 
World. Of course, the Americans who are putting 
their money into the Ruhr are inspired by no such 
motive; they are merely seeking a good bargain, and 
perhaps some of them are even stirred by the 
thought that the Ruhr may be improved by an ob- 
ject lesson in American industrialism, which in its 
mechanical efficiency and liberal wage scales is well 
worth emulation. But Europeans, outside of the 
small group that profits directly from its dealings 
with Americans, will not view the development in 
this rosy light. . 


RS the first time since the Turk quit threatening 
Western Europe that continent is under pressure 
from outside. It is pressed from the East by Bolshe- 
vism and from the West by debt. The Governments 
of Central and Western Europe are already united, 
for all practical purposes, against Bolshevism; in 
every state from Roumania to Britain, the Govern- 
ment is actively fighting the propaganda of the 
Third Internationale. As yet equal unanimity on the 
subject of debt has not developed, but it is almost 
certain to develop long before the debts are paid. 
And it will develop the faster if large dividends are 
drawn from Europe to America in addition to inter- 
est and partial payments on account. 


As long as the United States declines to join the - 


League of Nations, that organization will be domi- 
nated by the debtors of the United States. It may 
easily evolve, under the stern pressure of events and 
ledger balances, into a League of Uncle Sam’s debt- 
ors. Nevertheless, the social, industrial, and political 
questions likely to arise if American control of Eu- 
ropean industry grows are exactly the sort of ques- 
tions with which the League is fitted to deal. Its 
Labor Bureau might be exceedingly useful in dispute 
between American capital and German labor, for 


example. The whole interplay of international 


economics, politics, and finance could proceed more 
smoothly if the United States were to join the 
League before European sentiment on the subject of 
American economic control crystallizes into definite 
and unchangeable policies. 
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To Make 
Europe Unafraid 











Western Europe looks 
toward the Security 
Compact as a means to 
peace 









(Underwood §f Underwood) 


Emil Vandervelde, Bel- 
gian Foreign Minister. 
The security negotia- 
tions will probably be 
held under his direc- 
tion at Brussels. At the 
left, former Premier 
Edouard Herriot of 
France and former 
Prime Minister Ram- 
say MacDonald of Eng- 
land are discussing the 

1924 plans for peace 


Aristide Briand, 
French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, who is 
working with Austen 
Chamberlain toward 
meeting Germany’s ob- 
jections to the French 
proposals. They hope 
to call a conference be- 
fore the end of August 
to discuss the questions 
involved 





(International) 





(Keystone) (Underwood & Underwood) 


Austen Chamberlain, British Secretary for For- Gustav Stresemann, Germany’s Foreign Minister, 
eign Affairs, whose Government kiiled the Protocol who first broached the subject of a security compact 
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are negotiating a ““security compact.” The 

roots of this still embryonic treaty go far 
deeper than the present discussions to find their 
beginnings at the peace conference in Paris. Im- 
mediately following the Armistice, France, invaded 
in 1870 and 1914, determined that as a victor she 
would so settle her score with Germany that any 
such invasions would be impossible for the future. 
Her military leaders demanded the Rhine as a 
frontier. The pledge of “‘peace without annexations 
or indemnities”’ made this impossible. Failing to 
obtain a military frontier that would insure her 
security, France was forced to ask some lasting form 
of alliance which would guarantee the assistance of 
powerful friends 


y az aeae France, Belgium, and Germany 


This agreement was an amplification of the guaran- 
tee given in the Covenant of the League and was 
drafted to be signed by the members of the League. 
It specifically defined an “‘aggressor nation,” it laid 
down the basis for progressive disarmament, and 
it detailed the guarantee of security for all nations 
against unprovoked attack. Owing to pressure from 
the Dominions, Premier Baldwin, who had suc- 
ceeded MacDonald, rejected it and again France 
had to seek a new formula. 

Germany herself was sponsor for the idea which 
forms the basis of the present discussions. When 
Austen Chamberlain, on behalf of Great Britain, 
obliterated the Protocol he intimated that Germany 
was prepared to suggest a treaty of security which 

should satisfy 





in case of a new 
aggression by 
Germany. 
President Wil- 
son offered the 
League of Na- 
‘tions as the so- 
lution. Premier 
Clemenceau 
wanted more. In 
fact, he threat- 
ened to wreck 
the whole League 
idea unless prom- 








France as well as 
Great Britain. 


1925, this pro- 
posal was put in 
concrete form in 
a note from Ger- 
many to France. 
Since then a fur- 
ther exchange of 
notes has taken 
place, and by 
September it is 


hoped that a for- 








ised something 
more concrete. A 
treaty signed by 
Lloyd George, 
Clemenceau, and 
Wilson was the result. It guaranteed to France in per- 
petuity the active assistance of England and the 
United States in the case of an unprovoked aggres- 
sion by Germany. This treaty fell because of the 
failure of the United States to ratify it. In fact, it 
was never even submitted to our Senate by Presi- 
dent Wilson because of the rejection of the Treaty 
of Versailles. So perished France’s hope for security 
by treaties of alliance. 

During the years 1920 to 1924, France’s attitude 
on the security question was frankly cynical. Ap- 
parently deserted by the United States and then 
Great Britain, she determined to settle the problem 
by maintaining a huge military establishment which 
could be sure of crushing any German invasion. 
But economic pressure and the failure of the Ruhr 
occupation demonstrated the futility and financial 
waste of such a policy. The French electorate 
changed Poincaré for Millerand, then Millerand for 
Herriot. The latter was pledged to a reduction of the 
military forces, but first he had to find an answer to’ 
the constant demand of the French people for a 
guarantee of security. 

The MacDonald-Herriot Protocol was the result. 


Only Western Europe is comprehended in the scope of the present security 

pact. The Rhineland and the borders of France, Germany, and Belgium are 

the factors considered. England joins with the Continental countries in 
guaranteeing the status quo 


mal treaty will 
have been com- 
pleted. 

Such a treaty 
will include: 

1. Prior German adherence to the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. 

2. A guarantee by Great Britain that should 
either Germany, France, or Belgium enter the 
demilitarized Rhineland with intent to attack one 
of the others, Great Britain will immediately come 
to the assistance of the nation attacked. 

3. A promise by Germany never again to seek a 
change of her frontiers by force of arms; a final 
relinquishment of any future claims to Alsace- 
Lorraine, and a guarantee that her territorial 
differences with Poland will be settled by peaceful 
means. 

4. Some recognition of the obligations France has 
assumed from a military point of view toward Ger- 
many’s neighbors on the East. 


HILE all these points may not be covered in 


the security compact itself, they will have 
been definitely settled at the time the compact is 
signed. Let up hope that this practical safeguard will 
end forever the Franco-German security question 
and allow the former nation to turn its attention 
toward smaller armaments. 


On February 4g, . 
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Denmark Facing Disarmament 


The First Nation to Lay Down Its Arms 
By Peter Guldbrandsen 


Danish nation invited it- 





HE Danish people 
have been warlike 
for centuries. 


More often than not they 
have been tangled in war. 
In the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries 


they fought the Swedes, 


ish provinces. In 1801 
they fought the British 
navy under Admiral Nel- 
son in the Sound; in 





For the first time in history an independent na- 
tion is seriously and deliberately planning to 
discard its armaments, destroy its fortifications, 
and abolish conscription. 

Denmark’s disarmament proposals are causing 
considerable interest in many countries in Europe 
and elsewhere. Why has this come about so sud- 
denly? Why is Denmark the first nation in the 
world which has the courage to face existence 
without military protection of any kind? Mr. 
Guldbrandsen, Danish journalist, explains the 

situation in the accompanying article. 


self to attack. They 
claimed that the huge ex- 
penditure involved in 
maintaining a _ military 
apparatus was both un- 
warranted and ridiculous; 
that it did far more harm 
than good, and that con- 
scription was a constant 
drain on the nation and 
its young manhood. 

But the Liberals and 








1848-50 they fought the 
Prussians, and in 1864 they fought Germany and 
Austria and lost Schleswig. They might have kept 
Schleswig then, but at the London Conference in 1 864 
the Danish delegates were so sure of their army’s 
strength that “they wanted a fight to a finish.” 
Denmark’s participation in wars thus led to constant 
giving up of her territory. Since 1864 the question of 
defense has been a constant subject for discussion in 
Denmark, and since the close of the World War and 
the signing of the Versailles Treaty, “defense or no 
defense” has been discussed more than ever in 
Denmark. 

But the years have 
brought changes. 
The Danes today are 
not a militaristic 
people. The Danish 
youth has never liked 
conscription. The 
military profession is 
not popular in the 
country, and the 
general opinion has 
long been that Den- 
mark, and Copen- 
hagen particularly, 
cannot be adequately 
defended in an at- 
tack. For many 
yearsthe Danish 
pacifists, the Social- 
ists, and the Inde- 
pendent Liberals 
have maintained 
that by keeping up 
the appearance of a 
military state, the 


(International) 





DENMARK’S CABINET WHICH SEEKS TO DISARM THE 
NATION 


Front row, left to right: Mme. Nina Bang, Education; Count 

Moltke, Foreign Affairs; Premier Stauning; T. J. Borgbjerg, 

Social Affairs; C. V. Bramsnaes, Finance. Rear row: 

Bording, Agriculture; N. P. L. Dahl, Worship; L. Rasmussen, 

Defense; L. F. N. Friis-Skotte, Public Works; C. N. Hauge, 
Interior; K. K. V. Steincke, Justice 


the Conservatives who 
were alternately in power stood firmly for defense 
and increased the expenditure in accordance with 
modern developments in military science. They con- 
centrated their efforts on the defense of the capital, 
Copenhagen, and only since 1920, when the Danish 
part of Schleswig voted itself back to Denmark, did 
the Liberal Government begin to take a military 
interest in the Jutland peninsula. During the war, 
Denmark was ruled by the Independent Liberals 
supported by the Socialists. The times were then too 
serious to warrant any definite steps in alteration of 
the defense laws, and 
all energies were 
directed toward pilot- 
ing Denmark safely 
through the troubled 
period of the great 
conflict. At the elec- 
tions in 1920 the In- 
dependent Liberals 
met with defeat, and 
the new Liberal Gov- 
ernment, headed by 
Mr. Niels Neergaard 
focused its attention 
upon the military 
status of Denmark, 
holding the view that 
the lesson of the 
World War was “‘as 
many armaments as 
possible.” The mili- 
tary budgets of Den- 
mark were increased. 
In 1924 the tide 
turned. The Social- 
ists and Independent 
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Liberals came into power. It was the Socialists who 
were asked to form the Cabinet. They chose Mr. 
Theodore A. M. Stauning, a former cigar maker, for 
their Prime Minister, and Mr. Laust Rasmussen, a 
former typesetter, was made Minister of Defense. 
Their majority in the lower house, the Folkething, 
was only one, but at last a starting point was created 
from which to embark upon the realization of the 
old dream of total disarmament. 

The Socialists did not wait long. One of the first 
acts of the new Minister of Defense was to introduce 
a disarmament bill in the Folkething which was fol- 
lowed by a nation-wide disarmament propaganda by 
the Socialist party. It aroused a great uproar among 
the military people. One general after another de- 
nounced vehemently the Socialist scheme. The Lib- 
erals and the Conservatives brought military leaders 
from other countries to their aid in the discussion 
and made them give their opinions on the Danish 
disarmament proposals. As might have been ex- 
pected, the foreign generals were just as eager to 
condemn the Danish experiment as was the Danish 
military profession. The latter rallied to the side of 
the Liberals and the Conservatives. The youth and 
a growing number of the clergy within or without the 
state Church sided with the Government. At the 
League of Nations General Assembly in Geneva in 
September, 1924, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, then 
British Prime Minister, praised Denmark for its 
disarmament proposals which, he said, pointed the 
way for healthy, progressive nations, and he paid a 
compliment to “his old friend,” thé Danish Prime 
Minister, Mr. Stauning, who was present at the 


occasion. 


HE Socialist disarmament proposals were of a 

sweeping character. With one stroke they would 
have obliterated the army, the navy, and all fortifi- 
cations, substituting for them a small police force 
and a small state marine. However, the Independent 
Liberal party, although in full sympathy with the 
principle of disarmament, did not accept the pro- 
posals without criticism. They took a more realistic 
view of the situation. They considered the Socialist 
plan for a state police and a state marine inadequate, 
and they introduced a new set of proposals in the 
Danish Folkething. It is around these modified dis- 
armament proposals that interest is now centered. 
They will undoubtedly meet with support by the 
Government, which has expressed willingness to 
negotiate with all parties about the proposals pro- 
vided their principle is not violated. Discussion of 
them will soon settle differences between the two 
factions. 

At present Denmark spends annually about $10,- 
000,000 for defense purposes. According to the new 
proposals, the expenditure will be cut down to 
approximately $3,000,000. Denmark has a regular 
army which in war time an be brought up to 


more than 60,000 men, and she has a navy with 
battleships, cruisers, destroyers, submarines, air- 
planes, and other equipment. 


Bu the Independent Liberals propose to abolish 
the war and navy departments, to cancel con- 
scription, and to destroy all the fortifications around 
Copenhagen and elsewhere. They propose to estab- 
lish a guard corps instead of the army and a state 
marine instead of the navy. Lists are to be kept of all 
young Danish men of twenty years, and those that 
do not definitely plead for exemption are to be 
examined to ascertain if their physical condition 
enables them to serve either in the corps or in the 
marine. From among these physically fit men the 
members for the new “army” and “navy” are to be 


drawn. It is proposed to train 1,600 men annually to. 


the guard corps — the time of training to last four 
months. The state marine will consist of six police 
and inspection ships, twenty-four smaller police 
boats, two storage ships, and twelve airplanes. The 
Independent Liberals have inserted a demand for a 
general plebiscite on the proposal after it has been 
passed in Parliament. 


HE present Government considers disarmament 

its chief political objective. The Minister of 
Defense, Mr. L. Rasmussen, a man of much deter- 
mination and considerable force, says repeatedly in 
public: “We wi// disarm! We must disarm!”’.and the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Stauning, who has given several 
proofs of able leadership and skillfully avoided too 
drastic steps, frequently gives utterance to the same 
views. On disarmament the Government takes up an 
uncompromising attitude. It stakes its very exist- 
ence on this proposal. If the upper house, the Land- 
sthing, rejects the bill, Mr. Stauning will dissolve 
Parliament and go to the country with a request for 
a change in the composition of the now indirectly 
elected upper house so that the disarmament pro- 
posals may become law. 

Denmark’s adoption of disarmament will inevi- 
tably influence the policy of the smaller European 
nations, and especially will the policies of the two 
other Scandinavian countries, Norway and Sweden, 
be affected by it. Already, the Social Democratic 
party in Holland has introduced a disarmament bill 
in the Dutch Parliament, based on the principle of 
the Danish proposals, for the reduction of the de- 
fense forces to a police force. Denmark’s step, which 
is primarily dictated by economic reasons, neverthe- 
less reveals a courage and a faith in the good will 
of its neighbors which will have far-reaching effects 
upon the lives of the smaller nations. Nor will its 
influence necessarily be halted there. Disarmament 
proposals are coming more and more to the atten- 
tion of the larger powers. Denmark’s new plowshares 
may mean more to the world than perhaps the Danish 
people themselves know. » 
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Bartolomeo 


A Tale of Old California 
By Jaime de Angulo 


This story of the old days in Southern California when the country belonged to the Spaniards is told by the 
last Indian of the Sureno tribe, a half-breed nephew of Don Bartolomeo, whose wife, Dona Mercedes, ran away 
with his brother, the half-breed’s father. After that the half-breed’s Indian mother came to live at the ranch and 
take care of Don Bartolomeo’s two boys, Aurelio and Abelardo. The three boys grew up together, learning from 
the old Lalihesi, chief of the tribe, to be good vaqueros, and from Hilahilukeni, the witchwoman, the secrets of 
Indian lore. Aurelio could tame any horse and would never let one beat him. Don Bartolomeo had only one 

friend, Don Faustino, who sometimes came to visit him and hunt bears. 


VI 


BELARDO was older than Aurelio and had a 
A bigger frame; he was taller and had black 
eyes and black hair while Aurelio was fair 
with blue eyes. Sometimes Abelardo would growl at 
Aurelio: “You never fed the horses last night; no 
one can trust you at all —- you think about nothing 
but women and playing tricks. Why don’t you take 
some interest in the ranch?” But Aurelio would flare 
up right away: “Go to hell with your ranch. I am 
tired of the ranch. I am going away. I am going 
away where there are people who speak. I am tired of 
grunting bears.” 

But Abelardo wouldn’t dispute with him. He 
would only look sad and contemptuous, and this 
made Aurelio all the madder, and he would rail about 
the whole place — how wild and lonely it was, too 
steep, too much brush, too much mountain — every- 
thing wrong, a cursed place. And sometimes I came 
pretty near agreeing with him. There seemed to be a 
kind of curse about the country so that everything 
turned wild and wrong or disappeared or died like 
my people. 

But one time, one of those crazy rides on the ridge 
almost ended badly. Aurelio had gone off yelling and 
playing on a runaway colt, and the old Lalihesi 
turned around and started to tease Abelardo: “Eh, 
it’s not you who would do that!” 

“No, I am not fool enough,” growled Abelardo. 
“Some day he will break his neck.” 

“Break his neck! Break his neck! Not that boy; 
he is too quick — but,” and he laughed maliciously, 
“that’s just what you would like to see him do.” 


Don Bartolomeo here turned around in his saddle 
so suddenly that it startled us. His look was terrible. 
Lalihesi tried to laugh it off. “Nothing but a joke, 
master, nothing but a joke.” The old man’s face was 
pale, and his eyes were blazing. He looked very 
sharply at Abelardo, and Abelardo looked back at 
him without winking an eyelid. I felt very un- 
comfortable. I felt I didn’t understand these people 
at all. 

We started to go home, and after riding a little 
while, Don Bartolomeo asked Abelardo out of a 
clear sky: “Did you ever see your Uncle Leandro?” 

“No; and I don’t want ever to see him, either,” 
was the reply. Don Bartolomeo did not say anything 
else, but he rode on, straight in the saddle as usual, 
looking incessantly all over the chaparral. The old 
Lalihesi lagged behind. 

He was very much annoyed and put out, and he 
mumbled to me in our tongue, “ Bad, bad, all this is 
bad. You never can joke with these people. They are 
mad; like all mats-baiba.”’ (Sometimes he seemed to 
forget that my father, too, had been a mats-baiba, 
and sometimes I forgot it myself.) I tried to say 
something, but he was very surly and told me to 
shut up. 

When we arrived at Pino Bonito, without saying 
a word the Lalihesi left us and turned down the trail 
that goes by the Aguaje de la Virgen and crosses the 
arroyo further down. There was an Indian camping 
ground there at the crossing, and I think there were 
some of our people there at that time. He did not 
turn up at our ranch for nearly a week. 

That evening, Aurelio had not come in at supper 
time, and we ate in silence. We were almost through 
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when he arrived on foot and packing his saddle. His 
horse had jumped down a darranco and broken a leg. 
He himself had jumped off in time, but he had to kill 
the colt. And he fell to his food like a hungry wolf, 
laughing while he told us about the ride, with his 
mouth full and still cursing that colt. We were all 
very much relieved. 





. VII 
NE day, while plowing the lower field, Abelardo 


found one of those stone mortars that the 
Indians use for pounding acorns. Only this was a 
very large one. I think it was the largest one I have 
ever seen. It was about as high as the knee and very 
even and deep. It was made of a bluish sort of rock, 
well polished. He brought it home on the harrow 
when he was through harrowing and set it out on the 
open space in front of the stable, just on the edge of 
the cliff. 

“There,” he said, ‘“‘that’s the first stone of the 
great fence,” and he laughed — a thing he seldom 
did — but that day he seemed to be in a good humor 
because he had finished the plowing and harrowing. 
Then he sat down on that mortar on the edge of the 
dizzy height and smoked a cigarette and looked at 
the ocean below him. 

“We must make that fence, sooner or later, or 
some animal will fall over the cliff and get killed one 
of these days,” and he laughed again. “How many 
times have we said that? Hundreds of times — 
either father, the old man, myself, or you. Why don’t 
we make that fence? It would take only a couple of 
days to bring enough stones for a wall as high asa 
man’s breast.” 

He looked down again. “It must be about a 
thousand feet high — perhaps even more. I wonder 
why father chose this site. Some day, I think the 
whole place, house, barn, and corrals, will fall into 
the sea; but no — it is all solid rock here. It will 
never slide.” 

Just then we heard the vaguero’s yell above, and 
we turned and looked up, and there was Aurelio 
coming down the hill on his best horse and showing 
off. That was a fine horse, very well broken and 
sure-footed, and Aurelio was very proud of him. 
And there he was coming down as fast as he could, 
just for fun. It was very steep there just before 


reaching the flat where the house and corrals were 
built — one of those very steep places where a 
horse doesn’t really gallop downhill, but bucks in 
big jumps. When he reached the flat, he barely 
pulled on the rein, and that horse sat down and slid 
for nearly twenty feet. 

“Ha-ha! Cadallito de oro!”’ He looked at us and 
laughed and gave another yell. He looked very beau- 
tiful sitting there on his excited horse — so easy, so 
proud. Then he got off and led his horse to the 
stable. 

I turned back to Abelardo, and the look on his 
face gave me a shock. I have often thought about it, 
many and many a time. I have seen that face often 
at night, and I have tried to understand what it 
meant, but it has always puzzled me. It was set and 
hard and at the same time very soft as if he was go- 
ing to cry. Then he shuddered, quick but all over, 
and moved off in the direction of the house. 

Now the old Hilahilukeni woman had been sitting 
there all that time with her back to the barn. It was 
her favorite place in the afternoon, in the sun, to 
warm herself. That is where she sat always, growling 
and muttering in that language of the Carmel Indi- 
ans. But this time she spoke in our own tongue. It 
startled me because she spoke so suddenly. She was 
speaking to that big mortar that Abelardo had left 
on the edge of the cliff. 

“Do not be angry, stone. I have had nothing to do 
with it. None of the effebi has had any thought to 
disturb you. But you know who these mats-bhaiba 
are.” She rolled a cigarette and she blew smoke to- 
ward the stone. Then she got up and went off into 
the chaparral, and I could hear her calling to her 
spirits. She had a thin, cracked voice, but she knew 
hundreds of songs. I did not know what to think of 
all that, but I did not like it much. Toward evening 
the old Lalihesi came back on his horse. He had been 
riding looking after calves. 

He saw me, and he asked, “How long has she 
been cackling there in the brush, the old hen, the old 
witch, the old she-bear? What is she up to again?” 
Then his eyes fell on the mortar, and he looked very 
much annoyed. He asked me, pointing to the stone 
mortar, “When did this fellow come here?” I told 
him that Abelardo had brought it on the harrow. He 
seemed a little relieved, but he still muttered. 

“Those fool mats-baiba are always doing things 
like that. They don’t know anything. That’s bad; 
that’s bad. It will bring bad luck to someone. That 
boy ought to know better. I have told him time and 
again to leave those things alone. You have to be a 
very strong doctor to deal with that kind of stones. 
See that old woman. Even she is afraid. But these 
fool mats-baiba don’t know anything. Always nosing 
around carelessly, putting their heads into traps like 
a silly coyote. That’s why we are all dying off. It’s 
because of these mats-haibas. The spirits don’t like 
them, and they leave our (Continued on page 195) 
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The Religion of an Individualist 
By A. Wolverine 


NE afternoon recently I sat reading, for 

perhaps the hundredth time, the Book of 

Ruth when my sixteen-year-old daughter 
appeared in quest of money for the movies. 

“Why read the Bible?” she asked, sparring for an 
opening. 

“For fun,” I replied. 

She paused to turn the novel idea over in her 
mind. Then, ‘“‘What’s all the fun?” 

“Well,” I explained, “in this story, for instance, a 
widow named Ruth wanted a husband and set out 
to get him. Not only did she succeed, but he ac- 
tually paid hard money for her as was the custom in 
those days. Quite a story and exquisitely written.” 

A little later I saw her reading Ruth. I have an 
idea that she found the movie stale and empty by 
comparison. This daughter of mine attends a church 
school where the Bible is read and studied diligently, 
and she has sat through years of Sunday schools 
with the normal inattentiveness of youth; yet it had 
never occurred to her that any person might read the 
Bible from a motive other than duty. Her teachers 
had succeeded dismally well in surrounding the 
Bible with an aura of righteousness, which in books, 
as in men, is always fatal to easy comradeship. 
Because of that influence she had never discovered 
that there are better stories in the Bible than there 
are in popular fiction magazines which I try to keep 
out of her hands. Henceforth, I think she will read 
the Bible occasionally without prodding. 

My experience and observation lead me to ques- 
tion the wisdom of shoving the Bible upon youth, 
in school or elsewhere. My children have been sub- 
jected to that process with the result that they have 
no more interest in it than they have in a textbook 
on algebra. It is going to be harder for me to revive 
that interest than it would have been to set it going 
in the first place. 

““Ah,” says someone, “you have been derelict. 
The home is the place to teach the Bible.” Perhaps; 
but not too soon. I was one of a large and orthodox 
family in which the Bible was read aloud each Sun- 
day evening. My father’s system was to assemble the 
family, select’ a starting point, and read a verse or 
two. Then the one at his right stood up and read a 
verse — and so on round the circle. The girls took it 
meekly, but the boys were inclined to fidget. It 
wasn’t good for us Biblically. I am the only one of 
the survivors who reads the Bible diligently today, 
and I lapsed for many years, returning to the Book 
of books only because of my appetite for literature, 
and remaining because I found so much else there 
that I sorely needed. To the others the Bible is still 


what it was in our adolescence — a duty, a large, 
vague moral something between covers, a bore. 

It would have remained just that to me except for 
a professor of rhetoric. He kept dinning the Bible 
into his classes as a wellspring of imagination and 
a model of good writing. He cared vastly more for 
art than he did for morals or religion or history. 
Under him one somehow acquired a conviction that 
the world would be saved, finally, by good writing. 
After all other methods of salvation had failed, 
rhetoric would redeem it at the last. A fallacy, but 
excellent in its time and place and a healthy offset 
to several other equally fallacious panaceas that 
even then were being trotted out as cures for world 
sickness — among them, eugenics, mechanics, and 
politics. 

The Bible is, indeed, a special providence for 
teachers of rhetoric. It contains every sort of writing 


‘— exposition, narrative, invective, objurgation, 


entreaty, thanksgiving, logic, prose, poetry, and 
interminable categories. Moreover, it is essentially 
red blooded. Written in a primitive age and — Oh, 
great good fortune! — translated in a bold, un- 
sissified era, the Bible does not blink the raw facts 
of life or muddy the play of natural instincts with 
sickly shames. Ruth is not pictured as a wanton 
hussy because she went in unto Boaz or Solomon as 
a decadent because he hymned an amorous song of 
love. Then, too, the Bible is the one compendium of 
great literature which has been able to retain a 
thorough public approval and a vast domestic cir- 
culation without being expurgated. The atmosphere 
of sanctity which has surrounded it has had the 
merit of protecting it from that disgrace at the 
hands of censors, both official and unofficial. 


i I was not quite frank in telling my daughter 
that I was reading Ruth for fun. It was fun, of 
course, because all beautifully done narratives rouse 
in me unadulterated pleasure. But I was reading 
Ruth, also, for the good of my art and for the good of 
my soul which was troubled. Whenever my style 
grows more turgid than usual, whenever I find my- 
self floundering in jargon and in sore need of clarity 
or the confidence that breeds clarity, I summon the 
King James Version to the rescue. I can open it 
almost at random and find help. 

Nevertheless, although the Bible is always the 
first among my bookish aids and props, I frequently 


take it up without any ulterior motive, but merely 


for the sake of worship. Certain of the Psalms 
seem to take me nearer to God than any other 
road, and Luke brings Jesus almost to my side.’ 
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I am not a churchgoing man; I dislike crowds and 
public gatherings of all sorts; and I loathe the insti- 
tutionalism that befogs modern Christianity — the 
pleadings for attendance and funds, the creedal 
word-chopping and phrase-twisting, and the smug 
prattling that too often masquerades as preaching. 
Religion is to me neither a matter of definition nor of 
ritual. We shall not meet God in groups and congre- 
gations, but as individuals — naked souls. That is 
how I prefer to pursue Him — alone. Though I con- 
tribute to our neighborhood church because the 
neighbors take comfort in it, I do my worshiping 
elsewhere. 

Yet, in spite of all that the Bible means to me now 
and will mean as I slip down the years, I hope I shall 
never be weak enough to deify that noble, compact 
library. God I worship, not books. It is easy enough 
for me, a writer, to believe that much of the Bible 
was and is inspired. The sense of inspiration, the 
burning conviction that for the nonce one is a chan- 
nel through which God pours ultimate truth, is not 
uncommon among writing men. Some are driven by 
it, as by the lash, all their lives. To others it comes 
intermittently. Some it fills with divine fury, others 
with a divine peace; but always the command is, 
“Write, write, write; thou son of Adam, of Belial, 
and of God, write.” 

Drivel, nonsense, and folly enough have I put into 
print, as one must who writes to live. But even I 
have written some things that seemed at the moment 
of their creation, and that still seem to their author, 
at least, to bear the marks of inspiration. They 
stand clearly above my normal level; they were 
struck out boldly at fever heat. 


A such times I seemed drunk with power over 
words and ideas, intoxicated beyond sleep and 
normal conversation and, literally, under the tem- 
porary domination of some force outside of myself. 
These experiences come to me less frequently than 
they did, and perhaps they may be explained in 
terms of nervous reactions and circulation of the 
blood; but is not inspiration as good an explanation 
as any other? 

Consequently, I would be the last lover of the 
Bible to deny inspiration to it. But that all of it, 
either in the original or as translated, is inspired 
seems to me impossible. As impossible, let us say, as 
that none of it is inspired. Parts of. the Bible are 
deadly dull, other parts are clumsily done, and still 
others are unimportant for this day and generation. 
The Bible was written by many men and comes to 
us only through the translations of many other men; 
even the most ardent advocate of inspiration will 
find it hard to maintain that all the authors and all 
the translators were equally inspired. In fact, if one 
insists too much upon inspiration as a test of the 
validity of the Scriptures, he is in a fair way to lose 
something precious. For it can be demonstrated that 


certain marginal comments of King James’ trans- 
lators, intended merely for the guidance of their fel- 
low scholars, were incorporated in the text through 
error and remain there still, though quite without 
parallel in the original manuscripts. Also, that sun- 
dry chapter headings and other notations from ear- 
lier translations than the King James Version crept 
into the latter text and are there yet. If one pins his 
faith in the Bible entirely upon the inspiration of the 
whole, these black-and-white internal evidences of 
human fallibility may shake his religious foundation 
into nothingness. It is better far to demand less and 
get more. 


IBLIOLATRY — the worship of the Bible as 
infallible — is by no means the same thing as 
the worship of God the Infallible. I count myself 
fortunate in knowing no Fundamentalists whatever, 
and have only a newspaper acquaintance with their 
tenets, admittedly not the most accurate source of 
information in theological disputes. But they talk in 
the press as if they thought the Prophets spoke in 
English and that Christ used the exact words attrib- 
uted to him in the King James Version of the Gos- 
pels. It does not seem to have occurred to them that 
David sang in Hebrew and that neither Jesus nor 
any member of his company had as much as heard 
of the existence of a distant isle called Britain or 
of an outlandish tongue called English. Pontius 
Pilate was perhaps the only one of the chief actors 
in the birth drama of Christianity who knew the 
name of the language destined to frame the present 
controversy. 

For my part, it seems unnecessary — in order to 
revere, love, and grow through the Bible — to con- 
ceive of that great collecton of books as containing 
all truth. I think there are other inspired books in 
existence and still others to come. There are more 
evidences of inspiration in Darwin’s “Origin of 
Species” than in the Book of Joshua. The God I 
seek to know is not one to end revelation at any 
printed page. I close the Bible with the conviction 
that while it holds God it cannot imprison Him 
either in space or time; the Divine Energy, regnant 
in infinity, has left in these pages certain marks 
from which we can deduce the nature of deity; but 
on broader pages, on the earth and sea and in the 
heavens, on the insensate rocks and in the forms and 
habits of the dead and the living, He has left other 
marks by which the mysteries of existence may 
likewise be brought nearer our comprehensions. 
And though evolution puts almost as much strain 
upon my intelligence as it does upon those good 
men of Tennessee, it can put no strain whatever upon 
omniscience and omnipotence. 

If God willed an evolutionary universe, it is here; 
if he willed a stationary universe, it is here. The 
evidence points one way, tradition another; the 


evidence is sketchy, but (Continued opp. page 196) 
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Since 1809 no war has 
troubled the peace of Swe- 
den. For something like 
five thousand years, and 


some even say three times five thousand years, the Swedes 
and their Aryan ancestors have lived in the same land. 
While possessing a very profitable industry in iron and 
ore as well as rich timberlands, farming and dairying 
remain the dominant occupations, and Sweden may be 






Whether it is because 
Sweden is so old a coun- 
try that changes come 
slowly, or whether the 
people cling to their cos- 
tumes because they know 
them to be picturesque, 
they can still be seen in 
the province of Dalecar- 
lia, the “Heart of Swe- 
den.”” The _ traditional 
dress of the women con- 
sists of bodices of gayly 
colored’ velvet with a 
striped apron over the 
skirt. The blue and plum- 
colored coats of the men 


are somewhat more subdued. On gala days and Sundays 
they all flock to the churches dressed in these “ comic opera”’ 


FROM EARLIEST CHILDHOOD THE CHILDREN 

DRESS IN EXACT IMITATION OF THEIR PARENTS, 

WEARING MINIATURE REPRODUCTIONS OF THE 
COSTUMES OF THE GROWN-UPS 


AT WORK AND AT PLAY IN THE FIELDS IN THE 
PROVINCE OF DALECARLIA THE PEOPLE SEEM 
HAPPY AND CONTENTED. THOUGH SOME OF THEM 
ARE PROGRESSIVE AND RICH ENOUGH TO OWN 
AUTOMOBILES, THEY DO NOT DISDAIN TO DO 
THINGS IN THE WAY OF THEIR FOREFATHERS 
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the 
Midnight 


Sun 


pointed to as the farthest 
north agricultural coun- 
try. Summer days of 
eighteen, twenty, and 


twenty-four hours’ sunshine, combined with prevailing 
westerly winds warmed by the Gulf Stream, ripen the crops 
into plentiful harvests. The traveler in Sweden finds rich 
cream for his coffee and abundant fresh butter to go with 
the hors d’ceuvres served before each meal. 


costumes, the bright colors 
of the dresses and kerchiefs 
vying with the vivid colors 
of the flowers in the field. 
On the shores of Lake 
Silian— the ‘Eye of 
Dalecarlia’’— are the 
little towns which form 
the gathering places for 
the people of the country- 
side. Dalecarlia is a smil- 
ing province of rich farm 
lands and wooded hills. 
The retention of the old 
customs does not reveal 
the fact that Sweden as a 
country is a modern of the 


moderns with all the joys of an excellent telephone service 
and all the restrictions of prohibition. 
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THESE SWEDISH INTERIORS SHOW HOW THE WOMEN CARD, SPIN, AND WEAVE THE CLOTH FOR THE CLOTHES THEY 
WEAR — AND WITH GREAT SUCCESS FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF PICTURESQUENESS 


; 











Sweden is modern enough 
to know the value of pre- 
serving the memory of old 
customs no longer current. 
At the open-air museum 
in Skansen, outside Stock- 
holm, ceremonies take 
place in the same manner 
that they did many years 
ago. These pictures showa 
wedding just as it would 
have been if a hundred 
years were wiped off the 
calendar. Above is the 


bride driving to the wed-- 


ding; below, two of her 
attendant bridesmaids on 
horseback. 
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THE EVENT OF GOING TO MARKET IS SHARED BY ALL THE FAMILY AND APPARENTLY BY MOST OF THE LIVE STOCK 





(All photos from American-Swedish News Exchange) 


Just AS THE FIELDS ARE ABUNDANT WITH CROPS, SO THE WATERS ARE GENEROUS WITH FISH. THE FISHERMAN 
IS AS HAPPY WITH HIS CATCH AS THE FARMER WITH HIS HARVEST 
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Shopping Around 


A Feminine Habit that Blocks Profiteering 
By Louis Rothschild 


ing into a dozen retail stores,— of looking 

much and buying little, — has always been 
viewed by the so-called stronger sex as real evidence 
of man’s superiority. Many a husband has chided a 
wife with a careless criticism that if men conducted 
business as women shopped, the whole world would 
go into bankruptcy — and involuntary bankruptcy 
at that. 

It happens that not long ago the writer was in the 
market for several neckties. I planned to go to Jones, 
my favorite haberdasher, and, as usual, pay $1.50 for 
each tie and have it over with, This time it happened 
that my wife accompanied 


G los ine 2 that congenial feminine act of go- 


are sewed by machine. Even if the ties are of the 
same quality, Jones has a floorwalker that wears a 
frock coat, and he puts the ties in a fine, expensive 
box — while Blank’s salesmen wear clothing in ac- 
cordance with a low salary, and a little bag suffices 
to take the merchandise away. In this particular 
case, it is probably a combination of the three — ex- 
cess profit, slightly better quality, and heavier over- 
head — that makes up the additional fifty cents. 
The sum total is that the careful shopper — buying 
quality, service, and merchandise — will be satisfied 
with Blank’s. 

Isn’t it logical to assume that if all consumers 
adopted the habit of thrifty 
housewives and _ shopped 





me. After the various colors 
had been debated, pro and 
con, and a selection made, I 
prepared to pay for the ties. 
“A dollar and a half for 
those ties!”’ my wife emphat- 
ically interrupted. ‘Why, 
that’s outrageous. Blank’s, 
just across the street, has 
them for one dollar.” 
Having saved several dol- 
lars by buying my neckties 
at Blank’s, it occurred to me 
that thisshopping around— 








around, comparing prices 
and quality, the high cost 
of distribution would quickly 
be lowered? Organizations 
of business men at the pres- 
ent time, particularly the 
United States Chamber of 
Commerce, are devoting a 
great deal of time and study 
to this problem of distribu- 
tion. The question, after all, 
is one of reducing the spread 
between the producer’s price 
and the cost to the ultimate 








“‘pilling,” I used to call it — 
isn’tsucha bad practice after 
all. A purchasing agent for a big corporation would 
never buy material from one house only; he would 
get bids and estimates from a number of supply 
dealers and buy where the prices were lowest, con- 
sistent with quality. Mrs. Shopper is merely follow- 
ing the lead of efficient business. 

Economists, those able though neglected seers of 
business, do not agree with the cartoonist’s idea of 
the housewife’s shopping. They believe that the 
economic phenomenon of the consumer investigating 
before buying from the retail store is a real function 
and reduces the costs of distribution. Shopping 
around, according to economists, insures that the 
public will get the lowest price consistent with 
service and quality. 

Take the case of the neckties for which my friend 
Jones charges half a dollar extra. At first glance 
it would seem that he is making an exorbitant 
profit; that he is continuing that predepression 
pastime of profiteering. Perhaps his ties are of better 
quality; they may be handmade, while Blank’s 


consumer, which, according 
to a study made by Congressman Sidney Anderson 
as chairman of a Joint Congressional Committee 
on Agricultural Distribution, is entirely too great. 

Shopping around, as a solution to this problem, 
is not a new idea. Secretary of Commerce Hoover 
really introduced the idea in 1921 when he discussed 
the then popular subject of retail profiteering. He 
first agreed that there was a substantial amount of 
profiteering among retail merchants. Retail stocks 
were heavy with merchandise bought at the peak 
period and priced accordingly, despite the fact that 
the market had dropped. A number of retailers were 
demanding exorbitant profits, but that number 
compared with the total was small. 

“The relief,” Mr. Hoover said one afternoon four 
years ago to a group of Washington newspaper 
correspondents, “may be found in the public’s 
shopping around. If the public will go from one store 
to another comparing prices before purchasing, the 
small amount of profiteering that exists will quickly 
be wiped out. Public comparison of prices and 
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quality will force the retailer who has the tendency 
to profiteer to meet competition and mark his prices 
reasonably.” 

Not long ago, I was talking to a retail merchant 
whose reputation was not all that could be wished. 
In fact, this fellow was generally regarded as a 
“yp”: a dealer who sold inferior merchandise for 
an exorbitant price. “How is business?” I asked. 


* ELL, fair. My volume is just a little above 

what it was last year, although my profits 
have decreased slightly. I tell you, retailing is being 
conducted along an entirely different plan than it 
used to be. The public is smart; they know values 
and demand real value. Take a sale of women’s coats 
I had Monday. In the morning I had big crowds in 
the store, but all they did was look. These women. 
did not just glance at the coats; they really looked at 
the linings and the furs and everything. About one 
o’clock business picked up although the crowd was 
smaller. And the peculiar thing was that many of the 
women who bought in the afternoon were the same 
women who had looked in the morning.” 

This seemed to be unusual, and to further ques- 
tioning this reformed gyp explained that the women 
came in and looked at the coats in the morning; 
then went to other stores and shopped. After 
satisfying themselves that the value was good they 
returned. 

Large mercantile establishments are recognizing 
the growing tendency on the part of customers to 
shop around; to determine by independent investi- 
gation where the best value is to be found. This 
recognition is materializing in the establishment 
among large stores of what is known as “comparison 
offices.” These departments are managed by women 
who are not trained in store methods, but, rather, 
who are selected as being average members of the 
public. The manager and her assistants — other 
untrained, but expert shoppers— have as their 
duty to compare the prices and quality in the store 
where they are employed with prices and qualities 
in competitive establishments. 

In an average city of half a million inhabitants 
there are seven large department stores. Each of 
these has established a comparison office in the past 
four years, and hardly a sale goes on in this city that 
is not attended by at least one professional shopper. 
These women go into the establishment as aver- 
age shoppers. Their real purpose is unknown to 
the salespeople. Their report, oftentimes, is that 
the competing firm is selling better merchandise 
at a lower price, which results usually in the buyer 
being criticized by the store owner and the prices 
reduced. 

In this particular city there are two stores which 
cater to a medium-class clientele just one block from 
each other. Every day, when the two stores open, 
the rival shoppers go through the establishments 


comparing the number of customers, the new styles, 
the qualities, and above all, the prices. 

This movement among the larger stores is a real 
testimonial that the customers’ tendency to shop 
around is working for the lowering of prices and the 
prevention of profiteering. These seven large stores 
do not shop each other for altruistic purposes; they 
know that their customers are comparing, and unless 
they can make the comparison favorable to them- 
selves, business will decrease. A store in Boston is 
known to be spending $25,000 a year for its “com- 
parison office.” This expense has enabled it to under- 
sell its competitors to the extent that its business 
has greatly increased in volume. The $25,000 from 
the public’s as well as the store’s viewpoint is a 
profitable investment. 

Another example of the increased investigation by 
Mrs. Housewife is to be seen in a sale conducted by 
a small specialty shop recently. This store advertised 
a sale of two hundred dresses, and its advertise- 
ments featured this offer: “If you can duplicate 
these values within three days we will return your 
money.” The sale was very successful — 158 of the 
dresses being sold the first morning —and the 
merchant congratulated himself upon the success of 
his novel “guarantee” plan. But during the next 
two days, thirty-eight of the garments werereturned, 
for that many customers had shopped and found 
better values in other establishments. 

Undoubtedly, the most healthy tendency in the 
business of retailing today is the increase of cus- 
tomers shopping around. It is more than an idle 
female occupation, a sport that the ladies of the sew- 
ing circle may please themselves with on Monday 
and talk about Tuesday, comparing bargains. 
Neither is it false economy for your wife or mine to 
go from store to store to see where she can buy that 
pair of hose cheapest. 


EING a consumer is as much of an economic 

function as being a producer or a distributor. In 

fact, it is more important, for the consumer is the 

object of the producer and distributor. If the con- 

sumer becomes more particular, if she demands 

real value before buying, retail competition will be- 
come keener and prices will be reduced. 

There will always be the tendency to ask exorbi- 
tant profits on the part of retail merchants so long 
as the customer is uninterested in such petty things 
as the price. In 1921, when “profiteering” was a 
popular subject, when overall parades and “patch” 
pants clubs were the vogue, and newspapers jeopard- 
ized their retail advertising by criticising the mer- 
chant, Secretary Hoover said, “The relief may be 
had in the public shopping around.” While the 
subject is not as popular today as it was, Secre- 
tary Hoover’s remedy is being adopted by the house- 
wives of the country, not as a cure, but more as a 
tonic to prevent another attack of “profiteering.” 
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Why Not an American Operar 


HERE is a lifting, thrilling quality 

in the spectacle of the human race 
which, oblivious to past blunders, 

goes forging courageously onward as if 
today were the birth of all effort and to- 
morrow the certain goal of completion. 
The ardent patriot who interprets the 
music of the spheres in terms of a gramo- 
phone which can be made to play varia- 
tions on “ Yankee Doodle” shares with his 
fellow men in godlike disregard of erring 
yesterdays, but where he stumbles from 
his height is in the empty assertion that 
today has seen attainment. For where is 
the American opera at this moment which 
merits performance? There is much talk 
of Charles Wakefield Cadman’s “Garden 
of Mystery.” “At any rate,” is the Star 
Spangled Banner challenge, “it cannot be 
worse than ‘Lodoletta,’ ‘The Blue Bird,’ 
or the late and unlamented ‘Giovanni 
Gallurese’”’” — which is only a way of 
saying that the mediocre works of native 
composers can vie successfully with the 
half-rate machinations of foreign lyricists. 
But whatever the general attitude to- 
ward American music, scarcely one opera 
which has not been the most utter se- 
quence of banal noise has been accorded 
attentive hearing, indulgent performance, 


and polite burial. 


OME half dozen years before Lincoln 
emancipated the slaves, William Fry 
and George F. Bristow conspired to free 
American music from the blight of for- 
eign influence—especially German. These 
two intrepid warriors assailed the thun- 
derous and flowering mountains of Wag- 
ner with little toy cannons which, beside 
being called operas, were christened, in all 
seriousness, “Leonora” and “Rip Van 
Winkle.” Fry had studied with deep con- 
cern the manifold diagrams of counter- 
point and the intricate problems of 
harmony — whereupon, with one hand, he 
indited “Leonora” while looking through 
the spread fingers of the other at Doni- 
zetti. Mr. Bristow had a due regard for 
counterpoint, but an even greater one for 
an indigenous hero, so forthwith he penned 
“Rip Van Winkle”—and after all, no 
serious harm was done. 

Thenceforth, native operas emerged 
from retirement. There came Kelley’s 
“Puritania,” and Damrosch’s “The Scar- 
let Letter,” an astonishing combina- 
tion of-Hawthorne and leitmotifs — not 
to make the subject of unrecognized talent 
more painful by mentioning Paine and 
Chadwick. These men were not failures. 
Some wrote with a certain grace, some 
‘conscientiously, others quite adroitly. 
-But somewhere in an invisible turret there 


By Mitzi Kolisch 


is a bell toward which the great musician 
mounts of necessity, and when he brushes 
it with his wings, there rings forth a sound 
to which men below listen in recognition 
of something to which they are kin. 
Where, then, is this American opera to 
which we turn unhearing ears? The most 
popularly approved is Victor Herbert’s 
“Natoma.” Herbert was not an unskilled 
melodist, but his wanderings in grand 
opera were as uncertain as the manceu- 
vrings of a deft canoeist on unknown and 
troublesome seas. Herbert flung into his 





(Keystone) 


REGINALD DE Koven 


effort all the best traditions of arias, 
choruses, and incidental dances, and to 
furnish the much-demanded “native” 
quality he turned his hero full face to the 
audience so that they might benefit fully 
by his ordered ode to Columbus. That 
was in IgII. 

The following year Horatio Parker 
bravely swept aside the easy lure of In- 
dian melodies and composed “Mona” in 
which the last relentless descendent of 
Boadicea is to be distinguished in thescore, 
not by the wildness and ruthlessness of 
music indicative of her nature, but by the 
sign of E flat major. Two years later, the 
Metropolitan, not completely hardened 
by the atrocities committed by vaude- 
ville violinists intoning “Kiss Me Again,” 
produced Herbert’s one-act opera then 
known as “Madelaine” and now remem- 
bered only vaguely as a declamatory 
effusion. 

Cadman’s “‘Shanewis” has left behind 
it the memory of Lionel singing lyrically, 
after the fashion of Pinkerton, “Love 
stole out of the sea at star-break” and the 
characteristic melody of “The Robin 
Woman.” On the other hand, this Indian 
tragedy is a blazing example of the 


people about which an American composer 
should not weave his music. 

A hundred years serve to gild the 
tongue of any people, yet even a century 
from today it will still be precarious for 
the patriotic composer to write lyrically 
of a graduate of an Eastern college. 


UT with his “Canterbury Pilgrims,” 
Reginald de Koven had a subject 
wonderfully formed for delicate, poetic 
music. And what was commented upon 
most a few months after its premiére at 
the Metropolitan? The unusual sight of a 
German mezzo-soprano who, overcome 
by Teutonic emotions in the midst of an 
American opera, stubbornly fainted, al- 
though such stage directions had been 
omitted. And yet, who can say that it 
was the war? There must have been a few 
who, still remembering 


Embrouded was he, as it were a mede 
All full of fresshe floures, whyte and rede. 
Singinge he was, or floytinge, al the day: 
He was as fresh as is the month of May, 


also felt a trifle faint at the sound of de 
Koven’s Chaucer. There were many sit- 
ting expectantly in their red seats who 
could have found it in their disappointed 
hearts to forgive de Koven had he, in his 
writing, glanced back ever so quickly at 
the vision of Walther singing for Hans 
Sachs. There are worse things than imita- 
tions of the masters. 

And so the last few years has seen the 
performance of Henry Halley’s “ Bianca,” 
J. Adam Hugo’s “The Temple Dancer,” 
Joseph Breil’s “The Legend,” and a few 
less heralded, but equally native, results. 

Why has no American opera yet touched 
that high bell? Is it because we have no 
heritage of folk music to star the way? 
The monotonous, placid song of the In- 
dian is not ours, nor is the ecstasy of the 
negro spiritual. Much of the fault of 
American composers lies in this artificial 
allegiance to something which is -not 
innate. Creation does not come from with- 
out, although genius appropriates what- 
ever outer forms it may need for its inner 
use, just as Handel borrowed from the 
English. So may we borrow of the red and 
the black man, may even look fearlessly 
and lovingly upon Wagner and Verdi, and 
in the fire of our individual genius fuse 
the glory which all artists rightfully in- 
herit from each other. 

There is, of course, no reason why we 
should produce a great opera any more 
than Finland or Belgium, but if we do, it 
will be because our composers have their 
eyes upon that distant bell and not upon 
the Stars and Stripes. 
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Readers and Writers 


OST of us are familiar with the 
M indignant reader who writes to 

his or her favorite paper point- 
ing out the enormous demand at the 
public libraries and bookstores for “ Van- 
ity Fair,” “Pickwick Papers,” and “‘The 
Cloister on the Hearth,” and asking, with 
a sneer, why the reviewers ignore this 
fact while beating the big drum for “The 
Constant Nymph,” “May Fair,” and 
other best sellers of the moment. Some- 
times, we are regaled with triumphant 
statistics concerning the sales of the 
immortal classics and are challenged to 
say where are the best sellers of yester- 
year. We smile reminiscently as we read 
these outbursts. 

The reviewers cannot obviously sit 
down and write about “The Heart of 
Midlothian” when it is their business to 
consider the new books of the season. 
If they are discussing current fiction 
without any adequate knowledge of the 
classics, they are, to my mind, dis- 
qualified, but that is another question. So 
far as their comments on new books are 
concerned, if they care to write a column 
in praise of “Serena Blandish,” it is 
unsafe to assume that they would not 
also give Thackeray a column if “ Penden- 
nis” came in for review. Observe how 
they seize the opportunity of a centenary 
to indulge in retrospective reviewing. 
To condemn their enthusiastic insistence 
upon the latest novelties is merely to 
condemn the whole slavery of book 
reviewing. 


RANTED that it has always been 
necessary for someone to under- 
take the work of spreading information 
concerning new books and that in the 
course of time, a critic, so occupied, has 
few opportunities to revert to literature 
that is already established in popular 
esteem or affection. What, then, of 
those critics who assert or assume that 
“nobody” reads Lord Lytton today? Are 
they not a little fatuous, especially if they 
are simultaneously engaged in singing the 
praises of fiction for “sophisticated” 
servant girls? With what gusto the 
conservative rush forward with proofs 
that Lytton’s works are in every book- 
shop, that they are always in stock, and 
that one million readers in New York 
City alone borrowed “Eugene Aram” 
last year from the public libraries. Dead, 
forsooth! How many copies of “The 
Little French Girl” were read during the 
same period? The accursed highbrow is 
expected, at this stage, to slink shame- 
tacedly from the scene. 
Very often he does, but his exit might 


By Ernest Boyd 





be more dignified. He might point out 
that there are no royalties payable to the 
deceased and that his works are, in 
consequence, cheaper and within the 


‘ reach of many more libraries and in- 


dividuals than a new novel, costing $2.00 
or $2.50, with all the expense of produc- 
ing, advertising, and compensating the 
author. He might further point out that 
when one speaks of a classic or a pseudo- 
classic as “dead,” one does not mean 
that it is forgotten. One infers, merely, 
that the books that “nobody” reads are 
understood by all intelligent people to be 
books that everyone has read or is 
supposed to have read. All that this 
piece of hyperbole means is that a lot of 
literature is kept alive by artificial 
respiration—that it would not survive 
today if it were published without the 
authority of a tradition carefully tended 
by professors and conservative critics. 


HERE are many great works of 
literature which are not in constant 
demand at the libraries and which are 
actually very difficult to obtain in a 
convenient form and at a reasonable 
price. The glowing picture of shops well 
stocked with Fielding, Hawthorne, Dick- 
ens, and Thackeray .is intended as a 
refutation of the highbrow theory that 
these books are dead. It is offered by way 
of contrast to those who are supposed to 
imagine that every bookstore in the 
United States is busy selling Aldous 
Huxley and Lytton Strachey. No such 
fantasy troubles the minds of those who 
know anything about the publishing 
business. Popular piffle, whether by the 
living or the dead, is always procurable. 
It is the work which appeals to the 
minority of cultivated, well-read people 
which is hard to find, whatever the date 
of its publication. 
A writer upon this theme recently 
declared that he had not been able to 
read for the second time a single novel 


published in the Twentieth Century. The 
confession is typical of the superstitious 
regard for the so-called classics which 
underlies all this insistence upon the 
demand for authors whom the critics are 
accused of neglecting. Since 1900, English 
fiction has been enriched by “The Way 
of All Flesh,” “The Old Wives’ Tale,” 
“The Forsyte Saga,” “Lord Jim,” 
“Ethan Frome,” and “Sister Carrie.” 


T the lowest estimate these books are 
as good as anything by Wilkie 
Collins, Charles Reade, R. D. Blackmore, 
Bulwer Lytton, and Charles Lever, to 
mention some of those whom the writer 
in the New York Times has apparently 
read twice because they wrote prior to 
1900. If the test of being in demand and 
of having written during the Nineteenth 
Century be proofs of excellence, then let 
us add to this bedraggled list Mrs. Henry 
Wood, Miss Braddon, Ouida, and James 
Whyte Melville. No itch for prophecy is 
required to declare confidently that we 
have produced more than six authors 
superior to these since 1900. 

Where, however, are the best sellers of 
yesteryear? To this inquiry it seems 
there is no reply. Ask your bookseller for 
“Lady Audley’s Secret” or “Charles 
O’Malley,” and he can fill the order. He 
can even get you a set of Whyte Melville 
complete in heaven knows how many 
volumes. But he cannot produce a copy 
of, let us say, “The Old Wives’ Tale.” 
So the devotees of Bulwer Lytton say. 
But it so happens that they are mistaken. 
The best sellers of yesteryear are usually 
to be found. If they were bad enough they 
are available, not only in good editions, 
but in the cheap reprints that adorn the 
counters of dfug stores, stationers’ shops, 
and department stores. 


OWEVER, there are works which 
are still read, although no _ log- 
rolling helps them, and they are much 
more difficult to find than the best sellers 
of yesteryear. Try to buy an unexpurgated 
edition of “Gulliver’s Travels” or a well- 
printed modern edition of “Huckleberry 
Finn.” See how many bookstores can 
supply from stock a copy of the Bible on 
ordinary thick paper — with concord- 
ances, and so forth — such as one requires 
when really using that work, as distinct 
from carrying an ornamental looking 
object to church. Apart from Shakespeare, 
in what form are the English dramatists 
available? The only literature that is 
difficult to obtain, irrespective of the 
period, is that which does not interest the 
commonplace mind. 
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Biography and Autobiography 


MEMORIES OF FORTY-EIGHT 
YEARS’ SERVICE. By Gen. Sir 
Horace Smith-Dorrien. New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co. $8.00. 


WILLIAM GRAHAM SUMNER. By 
Harris E. Starr. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $4.00. 


Toe very different men, the one a 


soldier and the other a scholar, are 
presented in these two books. Un- 
doubtedly, the public which prefers enter- 
tainment to study will choose the pleasant 
story of the adventurous soldier instead of 


the less thrilling account of the devel- 


opment of a great teacher. Indeed, Sir 
Horace Smith-Dorrien’s book is not only 
entertaining and admirably varied; it also 
reveals a splendid example of the old-time 
officer and gentleman, modest, brave, and 
loyal. His campaigns range from the Zulu 
war in 1878 and 1879 to the latest and 
greatest of wars, and include service in 
India, Egypt, and South Africa. More 
space is given to the Boer War than to any 
other period in the author’s life, and few 
military men have written a more vivid 
account of that series of campaigns. 

It was not the author’s first intention 
to discuss the more or less controversial 
subject of his command of the Second 
Corps of the B. E. F. during the Great 
War as he “considered that war too recent 
and too complicated to embark on without 
a risk of wounding feelings or. uninten- 
tionally recording inaccuracies due to the 
limited horizon of any one person in a 
large area.” However, he decided to con- 
tinue his story through the war, both as a 
testimonial to the Old Contemptibles he 
commanded and as a denial of the many 
rumors as to why he was removed from 
the command of his corps in France. His 
explanation of this event is veiled and 
restrained. He explains that this or that 
rumor was untrue, but confines his case to 
stating merely that Sir John French ap- 
parently lost confidence in him and that 
from February, 1915, until May of that 
year when he was ordered to England, he 
and his army could do nothing right. 
Throughout, he has followed the principle 
of “avoiding comment and criticism,” a 
modest restraint as rare as it is — at times 
— unfortunate. His function is to recount 
facts, but not unpleasant facts; ones which 
reflect on other men. Consequently, his 
book has little value as a critical study of 
warfare. That work he leaves to others 
who were not partakers in the strife. For 
himself he will not reflect on the comrades 
with whom he served. Occasionally, old 
wounds throb; he permits himself to criti- 
cize Lord Curzon’s attitude as viceroy in 


A Review by A. J. 


India toward the army, but after all, Lord 
Curzon was not a soldier. 

One must take the book for what it is — 
the long, truthful, honest story of a sol- 
dier’s life written by a brave English 
gentleman who commands one’s respect. 

Mr. Starr in his life of William Graham 
Sumner has followed the plan of classic 
biography, placing his hero’s development 
and growth with meticulous care. In so 
doing he has paid, as it seems to me, too 
much attention to Sumner’s years as a 
student and clergyman — years which 





WILLIAM GRAHAM SUMNER 


were merely a time of preparation — and 
has consequently been restricted in his 
discussion of Sumner’s great period as a 
teacher of sociology at Yale College. The 
latter half of his book is both more inter- 
esting and more informing than the first 
half; one wishes that the proportions were 
different. 


R. STARR is a chronicler of the 
events in Sumner’s life and also a 
student and critic of his ideas and meth- 
ods. He presents him as a teacher, an 
author, and a sociologist. As such, he does 
full justice to the vigor, courage, down- 
right intelligence, and force of one of the 
few great personalities of American aca- 
demic life. Sumner was certainly a very 
rare and powerful individual, a dominating, 
original mind, a student as bold in his 
conclusions as he was thorough in his 
scholarship. Mr. Starr has a good deal to 
say of his personality as a man and as a 
teacher, but somehow fails quite to con- 
vey the quality which caused generation 
after generation of young men to regard 


him not only with admiration, but with a 
quite genuine affection. Says Mr. Starr: 


No analysis can adequately account for 
an influence like that which he exerted 
upon the stream of boys which for thirty- 
five years flowed through his classroom; 
but certain factors in it are obvious. His 
very physical appearance was in its favor. 
He had the outward characteristics essen- 
tial to one who is to impress others . . . 
His big frame, fine head magnificently 
bald, stern countenance, and keen unflinch- 
ing eye, all gave the impression of intel- 
lectual power and rugged character. 


HIS is good as far asit goes, but noone 

has expressed the extraordinary effect 
on youth of a teacher at once courageous 
and iconoclastic. As one who sat at Sum- 
ner’s feet, this reviewer can bear witness 
to the unique effect of his personality as a 
teacher on undergraduates. We were the 
ordinary lot, a mediocre run of shad in- 
tellectually, perhaps fifty per cent of us 
morons, the rest divided between careless, 
cheerful youths and unkempt, heavy- 
minded scholars. For several months 
Sumner was to us an uncouth, uncompro- 
mising professor who talked about things 
we could not even dimly understand. 
Suddenly, one by one, we experienced a 
change of soul — new vistas, new visions 
opened up before our dull, conventional 
eyes. We experienced a strange enthusi- 
asm, an eager searching among fascinating 
conjectures, a curiosity as to the whys and 
wherefores of this strange life on earth. 
Our universe, theretofore accepted with a 
dull complacency, changed overnight into 
a wild surmise. But when, thankful for this 
new vision, for this gleam we followed, we 
tried to express to Sumner in our conven- 
tional way our gratitude, we ran head on 
into the rock of his personality which ab- 
horred gush, applause, conventional 
gratitude, the gestures of our elaborate, 
youthful praise. And the more he snubbed 
us, the better we liked him. 

A great man, we thought, and so I 
think still. Mr. Starr has written a faith- 
ful, uninspired book. It is not a great 
biography, but it is accurate and just; the 
hero worship or the romance with which 
one is tempted to enshroud so vigorous, 
unique a teacher is lacking. Perhaps too 
much so; perhaps this gnarled, rugged 
personality is judged by too sane, too un- 
emotional an intellect. It is hard for one of 
Sumner’s admirers to say where judgment 
ends and sheer admiration and affection 
continue. At least, the author has pre- 
sented to a public which did not experience 
the impact of his personality a true record 
of his performance; and that in itself is no 
small achievement. 
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New Books 1n Brief Review 


A Prime Minister and His Son. Edited by 
Mrs. E. Stuart Wortley. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $6.00. 


HESE Eighteenth Century letters 

from the hitherto unpublished ar- 
chives of the family of the Earl of Bute 
will interest American readers principally 
because Sir Charles Stuart, the son of the 
third Earl of Bute, served during several 
years in the British forces in America 
during the Revolutionary War. His let- 
ters are long and frequent; they are 
also intelligent, but extremely pessimistic. 
Nothing but incompetence, indifference, 
and selfishness characterized the higher 
British command, according to this able 
but critical young man. On the whole, the 
volume reveals no important additions to 
historical knowledge. The character of 
that grossly abused and maligned man, 
Lord Bute, is rehabilitated without dis- 
closing his possession of an atom of per- 
sonal charm or genuine ability. The 
reader does, however, come to admire the 
downright military talents and devoted 
public service of Sir Charles Stuart who 
died too young to secure a really great 
rank among British generals. 


** kK * 


Crackerbox Philosophers in American 
Humor and Satire. By Jennette 
Tandy. New York: Columbia Uni- 

* versity Press. $2.50. 


N excellent critique, well furnished 
with illustrative quotations cover- 

ing the supposedly racy, popular humor- 
ists of the American scene. Most of the 
vernacular writing of the last century, 
with its grotesque and labored misspelling, 
its heavy underlining of the feeblest joke, 
its slapstick buffoonery, is happily one 
with Ninevah and Tyre. Yet if we would 
understand the strange men who wore 
whiskers and bowie knives and opened 
their eyes by a matinal draft of corn 
whiskey, we should read, I suppose, the 
things they laughed at and admired. 
Miss Tandy is perhaps less adequate in 
her appreciation of such modern wags as 
Mr. Dooley, but on the whole, her book is 
admirably balanced and amusing as well. 


** kK * 


The Dinner Club. By H. C. McNeile. 
New York: Geo. H. Doran Co. $2.00. 


HIS collection of stories by the 

author of “Bulldog Drummond” 
is not a collection of great stories or 
subtle stories or character studies. It is 
simple, red corpuscled, hundred per cent 
action stuff, and it passes the time as 
agreeably as, and more quickly than, the 


cultured bleatings of the intelligentsia. 
It is the stuff that detective stories and 
adventure stories are made of. If you 
read it on the train, your journey is made 
short and painless. It is not literature. 


** *k * * 


The Sunny Side. By A. A. Milne. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 


DELIGHTFUL book of sketches, 

most of which appeared in Punch, 
which will make you chuckle and then 
laugh, and which you will try to read aloud 
to your family just when they are bent on 
playing tennis or going to the movies. 
Mr. Milne’s delicate and charming foolish- 
ness was never more happily displayed, 
nor his genuine humor which touches 
occasionally the fringes of deeper emo- 
tions. A book which is heartily recom- 
mended to all who like sure, delicate, 
work in the gentlemanly Punch tradition. 


* * ee * 


Caravan. By John Galsworthy. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 


R. GALSWORTHY has collected 

into one volume all his short stories 
written between 1900 and 1924-~-fifty-six 
in all. In pairs, early and late, the stories 
are arranged so that the curious student 
may observe such changes and develop- 
ment in Mr. Galsworthy’s technique as 
almost twenty-five years of writing may 
have produced. It would be hard to 
improve on the first story in the book— 
“Salvation of a Forsyte” — written in 
1900. Of late, Mr. Galsworthy’s delicate 
evocative sentiment has at times bor- 
dered on sentimentality; there was that 
dreadful interlude when he produced 
fiction for the customers of Mr. Hearst; 
but as one reads this volume of sure, 
dexterous stories, each with its feeling for 
the obscure, poignant emotions, one is 
deeply impressed by the significance, as 
well as the skill, of Mr. Galsworthy’s writ- 
ing. It is a book which is worth more than 
its cost in dollars and cents. 


* * *e * * 


The Tale of Genji. By Lady Murasaki. 
Trans. by Arthur Waley. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.00. 


T is interesting to note that the “Tom 
Jones” of Japanese literature, as this 
book has been called, was written by a 
woman, and written, moreover, some- 
where about 1000 4.D., long before the 
art of novel writing came to be known in 
the West. 
Genji, the hero, is the son of an em- 
peror of Japan, and his story is told from 
the time of his birth until he reaches the 


age of fifty-one. In the original work of 
Lady Murasaki, the “Genji Monogatari,” 
from which Mr. Waley made his abridged 
translation, this story fills fifty books 
and runs to more than four thousand 
pages. The escapades through which this 
charming, sleepy, Japanese Don Juan 
winds his way are described with a light 
and picturesque touch reminiscent of the 
delicate tracery of a Japanese painting. 
The picture of life in old Japan is interest- 
ing from a historical point of view and 
demonstrates surprisingly the old theory 
that “there is nothing new under the 
sun,” for it speaks of the ladies’ bobbing 
their hair to be in the latest fashion. 


**k* * * * 


Prose and Poetry of the Revolution. Edited 
by Frederick C. Prescott and John H. 
Nelson. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co. $1.50. 


HE Revolution is the American 

Revolution—not the Russian or the 
French. The editors have culled a good 
deal of very sound, vigorous prose and a 
good deal of stilted verse from the works 
of American writers before, during, and 
after the Revolutionary War. The book 
is worth while as an anthology of the rev- 
olutionary spirit of that time and place. 


** * * * 


The Spell of Normandy. By Francis 
Miltoun. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
$3.75. 

NOTHER thoroughly readable travel 
book of the “Spell Series” which 

will interest the traveler or the stay-at- 
home who enjoys imaginary travels. In 
addition to the usual guidebook informa- 
tion, Mr. Miltoun’s account of his rambles 
in Normandy includes practical travel 
talk and shows why French colloquialism 
puzzles the foreigner. The author presents 


the historic background necessary to a 


full appreciation of this ancient province. 
There are chapters on its architecture, in- 
dustries, and customs. 


* ke KK 


The Pleasure Buyers. By Arthur Somers 
Roche. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.00. 


MURDER at Palm Beach with 

prominent people involved. The 
villain is found with a dagger in his chest, 
and suspicion falls on the heroine who, of 
course, 1s young, beautiful, and innocent. 
The poor girl has a bad time until friends 
come to the rescue. Some may think it 
odd that this lovely stranger, in a com- 
promising position, should so easily find 
friends to help her — and others may not! 
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What the World Is Doing 


this week in Swampscott advices, 

with President CooLipcE studying 

a poll of the Senate which is said to assure 

a favorable vote. This, of 

eee ee course, includes the votes of 

Democrats favorable to the Court. Fears 

are expressed by some Administration 

leaders that the measure will be acceptable 

to recalcitrant Senators only with such 

stringent reservations as to alienate the 
votes of many now favorable to it. 

Senator Pepper of Pennsylvania, after 
conversations with Mr. Coo.ipcE, stated 
that he felt confident a resolution would 
be adopted at the coming session making 

,, the United States a member. 
_Mr. Peppet’s Senator PEPPER is a member 
of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, and he has been talking with 
other Senators upon this all-important 
subject which is to come up for discussion 
upon December 17. Modifications which 
he proposes will give the United States the 
right to vote, but will not make this coun- 
try subject to the “liability of the League 
of Nations.” He states further that the 
statute must “declare clearly upon ad- 
visory opinions of the Court.” Press com- 
ment has expressed doubt of the wisdom 
of Senator PEpPer’s plan upon the ground 
that it would require the approval of each 
of the forty-eight nations now members of 
the Court, and in many cases such ap- 
proval would necessitate parliamentary 
action. President Coo.ipcE has not ex- 
pressed his approval of Senator PeppER’s 
suggestion, but on the other hand, he has 
expressed no disapproval. Mr. Coo.ipce, 
while favoring American adherence to the 
World Court, is opposed to our entering 
the League of Nations. 

A strike in the anthracite fields threat- 
ens to become a reality upon September 1 
unless President CooLipcE takes some 
official action which he is not likely to do. 
.. On August 4, upon the 

— decanode refusal sbeunaslls 

e ; 

"  @ wage increase and the 
check-off, the miners’ committee with- 
drew from the negotiations at Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, where for a month a 
parley has continued with nothing accom- 
plished on either side. The immediate 
cause of the break was the failure of 
SAMUEL D. WarrineR, president of the 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company, 
and WrLu1am J. Ricwarps, president of 
the Philadelphia and Reading Coal and 
Iron Corporation, to put in their appear- 
ance at the conference on August 4. 
Joun L. Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers, stating that the operators 
were represented only by a subcommittee 


"Tai World Court looms up again 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


with no power to act, demanded that Mr. 
WarrineR and Mr. Ricuarps appear. 
Operators have been free to brand the de- 
mand as an excuse for a cessation of con- 
versations. The operators requested the 
miners to submit matters in dispute to 
arbitration, but to this Mr. Lewis would 
not agree. Federal intervention seems out 
of the question and unless Governor 
Pincuot of Pennsylvania takes some ac- 
tion — which it is not expected he will do 
at present — 155,000 anthracite miners 
will terminate work on August 31. 

Mr. Coouipce, with the World Court 
occupying his attention in foreign affairs, 


| 





(international) 


William M. Beebe, with his party of natu- 

ralists and scientists, has returned on board the 

“Arcturus” after exploring the Sargasso Sea. 
Photograph shows ship entering her slip 


is turning, in this country, to the question 
of railroad consolidation. Two great do- 
mestic issues he finds before 
him: economical transporta- 
tion and stabilization of the 
farm situation. And the former, he be- 
lieves, would have a direct benefit upon 
the latter. The President feels that the 
railroads of the country should be merged 
into half a dozen paying lines, the non- 
paying units being absorbed in large 
mergers which, by effecting an economy in 
operation, would be enabled to lower 
rates. Farmers are crying for a reduction 
in rates, while railroads are demanding 
that they be increased in order to meet 
heavier operating costs. Many authorities 
believe that the situation cannot be 
remedied excepting by consolidation and 
perhaps a reduction in wages. Mr. Coot- 
IDGE is waiting for the farm commission’s 
report before announcing any definite 


policy of farm relief. At all events, how- 
ever, the Federal Government will not set 
out upon any radical program of farm 
legislation during the next Congress. 
Already, better credit facilities have been 
established, and it is hoped that incor- 
porated in the farm commission’s report 
will be some recommendations which can 
be translated into practical suggestions for 
codperative marketing. 

President Coo.ipcE has given his sup- 
port to the reorganization of prohibition 
enforcement machinery now being effected 
by Lincotn C. ANpREws, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
= At present, General An- 

DREWS is searching for men 
of high calibre and capabilities to act as 
directors of the twenty-four districts into 
which the field has been divided. One of 
the interesting developments is General 
AnprEws’ appeal for “dollar-a-year” 
men to assist in what is admittedly a 
test of prohibition enforcement. He is said 
to have received assurances from the Citi- 
zens’ Committee of One Thousand, with 
which Judge E. H. Gary of the United 
States Steel Corporation and Joun D. 
RocKEFELLER, JR., are associated, that 
such men will be forthcoming, ready to 
accept the $7,500 a year salary which the 
district director positions carry. 

The reorganization of the Prohibition 
Unit reduces Roy A. Haynes, Prohibition 
Commissioner since 1921, to the virtual 
rank of inspector. The order which marks 
the change provides that 
beginning September 1, the 
twenty-four district admin- 
istrators shall act on all questions relating 
to dry-law enforcement without the 
“advice, concurrence, or approval” of the 
Prohibition Commissioner. This is a re- 
sult of General AnpREws’ policy of de- 
centralization which leaves the district 
directors in practical charge of their own 
affairs. 

The Institute of Politics at Williams- 
town, Massachusetts, has seen some 
lively sessions. Count A. M. Cippico, 
Italian Fascist Senator, caused a ripple of 
astonishment when he vir- 
tually expressed the idea 
that the world owes his country a living. 
Italy is overpopulated, he explained, and 
since she received no colonies by the rear- 
rangement of territory after the World 
War she is destitute of room for expan- 
sion. Either colonies must be given her or 
large bodies of Italian emigrants must be 
allowed to enter alien lands and there re- 
tain their native citizenship. Prof. Ep- 
ward M. East, replying to Count 
Ciprico in ‘an interview to the press, 
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(/nternational) 


Miss Elizabeth Ryan, California girl who has 
returned to this country after spending the 
past thirteen years in England, defeated Miss 
Helen Wills, women’s national champion, at 
Seabright, New Jersey, on August 1 


stated that Italy’s remedy might be found 
in reducing her birth rate. 

Wituiam R. Cast e, Jr., chief of the 
Division of Western European Affairs in 
the Department of State, summed up the 
Administration’s foreign policy. He stated 
that the Government is de- 
termined on the funding of 
all war debts, but is “ 


“Inciter to 


War!” 
no 


Shylock.” The Administration has no in- 
tention of reversing its policy of noninter- 
ference in European affairs, but it will 
encourage investment of American capital 
for constructive purposes, though dis- 
couraging it for the building up o 

armaments. One of his most important 
utterances dealt with the Administration’s 
attitude toward Soviet Russia. It is 
opposed flatly to recognition, he said, and 
to the extension of American loans on the 
ground that Soviet Russia is an “inciter 
to war.” 

After thirteen years of duty, United 
States Marines left Managua, Nicaragua, 
August 3, to sail for home. The detach- 
ment had been garrisoned there since 
1912 when our Government 
was requested to send assist- 
ance to stabilize conditions 
during the revolution which deposed the 
dictator, JosE Santos ZELAYA. 

The dreaded British coal strike which 
would have thrown 1,200,000 men out of 
work was averted at the last minute by 
Prime Minister Srantey Batpwin. The 
makeshift provision which 
keeps the miners at work is 
in the form of a subsidy to 
the coal industry whereby the Govern- 
ment promises assistance to the owners to 
cover their losses until next spring. The 
period of assistance is for nine months, 
from August 1, 1925, to May 1, 1926. 


Marines 
Depart 


English Strike 
Averted 











During this time, wages are to be paid 
according to the 1925 agreement, and 
profit is guaranteed to the owners on an 
average basis of one shilling threepence a 
ton. It is impossible to estimate just how 
much additional burden will be placed 
upon the British taxpayer through this 
action. Some estimates place the amount 
at £10,000,000; Ltoyp Georcg, Liberal 
leader and former Prime Minister, figures 
£20,000,000. During the nine months’ 
interval, it is expected that some agree- 
ment will have been reached between 
miners and operators. The strike was 
threatened for August 1 unless notices 
posted at the mines announcing reduc- 
tions in wages and hours were removed. 

By acomfortable majority of 127 votes, 
the House of Commons approved the 
Government’s cruiser building program 
on July 29. Led by Ramsay MacDonatp, 
formerly Labor Prime Min- 
ister, the opposition at- 
tacked the program upon 
the ground that it violated a necessary 
program of strictest economy. Mr. 
MacDona_p attacked Winston Cuurcu- 
iLL, Chancellor of the Exchequer, for 
“arming when no foe threatened and 
thereby prejudicing the prospects of 
world peace.” Mr. Cuurcuitt defended 
the program by stating that it was wholly 
for replacement and did not represent 
additions to the fleet. Costs of the new 
ships will be about £58,000,000. 

No important news has come out of the 
Riff this week to mark progress toward 
peace in the Franco-Moroccan War. 
General Pétain, who was dispatched to 

The Riff the front by Premier Pain- 

LEVE to survey the entire 
situation, has returned to Paris after a 


Cruisers: 
£58,000,000 


conference with Gen. Primo bE Rivera, 
and although the general outlook in 
France seems to be one of increased opti- 
mism, there are no definite signs of peace: 

Finance Minister JoseEpH CaILLaux 
met something of a rebuff in his negotia- 
tions with Great Britain, and the English 
experts have rejected his scheme of pay- 
ment. M. CaILiaux is now 
turning his attention to the 
debt parley in Washington, 
and he seems to have definite ideas upon 
the subject of his personal attendance. 
He is anxious to negotiate, but if Wash- 
ington’s attitude is that there is nothing 
to negotiate — only terms to be accepted 
— it is believed that M. Cartiaux will 
remain in Paris. 

Capt. Donatp B. MacMittan and the 
members of his Arctic expedition have 
arrived at Etah, Greenland, their base for 
summer operations. Some difficulty was 
experienced by the ships in 
breaking their way through 
the ice, but Captain Mac- 
Mittan has sent radio messages to the 
effect that the entire party is now safe at 
Etah. One of the first tasks upon arrival 
at the main base was the assembling of the 
amphibian ’planes in which exploration is 
to be made. Tests which carried the fly- 
ers across Ellesmere Land toward Cape 
Thomas Hubbard at the northern tip of 
Axel Heiberg Island have proved all three 
of the ’planes to be in excellent condition. 
It is at the north of Axel Heiberg Island 
that the advance ’plane base will be estab- 
lished from which the explorers will take 
off on their penetrations into the unknown. 
Carrier pigeons taken by the party for use 
are said to be much frightened by the 
sight of Eskimos dressed in sealskins. 


French Debt 
Parley 


Arctic 
Expedition 





(International) 


British labor union leaders who negotiated with Prime Minister Baldwin in the parley which 
led to a Government subsidy for the coal industry. From left to right they are: Dan Milford, 


Ernest Bevin, A. G. Walkden, M. R. Bromley, and A. H. Clark 
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Don Bartolomeo 
(Continued from page 180) 


country. We have no protection. It’s bad, 
it’s bad. Have you any tobacco? Give me 
some.” And he smoked to the stone for 
quite a while. 

VIII 


T the end of the spring every year, 
when the grass was tall and full of 
seed, we gathered the fat cattle and drove 
them to Monterey. It was quite a difficult 
task because so many were wild. There 
were too few of us so some vaqueros always 
came from Monterey to help us. They 
were not much good on these steep hill- 
sides. They made a lot of noise, but they 
really were dizzy half the time, and when 
the cattle started to run down toward a 
canada, it was always one of us who had to 
jump and head them off. Aurelio was the 
quickest, but Abelardo was good, too. 

Don Bartolomeo and the old Lalihesi 
were getting a little old and stiff for the 
saddle, but they knew just what the 
cattle thought all the time. They knew 
every place where the leaders and wild 
ones were likely to make a break, and they 
would warn us ahead. Then when we 
crossed the Rio del Sur we were pretty 
safe. The cattle were in a new country. 
They did not know the cross trails and 
other places good for making a break and 
a run, and very soon they made a steady 
herd, going along easily if we did not drive 
them too fast. 

It was slow going, though, and it took 
us three or four days to reach Monterey. 
Don Bartolomeo would always turn back 
at the crossing of the Sur. “Bueno, 
muchachos, ya andais bien,” and he went 
back to the ranch. Then the old Lalihesi 
became the captain of the vagquerada. 
Among the vaqueros there were a few half- 
breeds — Carmelefios — but they were 
more Spanish than Indian. 

Now they became very brave, and if an 
old cow made a break they would be off 
after her like arrows. And the boys and I 
could take it pretty easily. We had a lot of 
empanadas with us and some coffee tied 
in a blanket on the cantle of the saddle. 
At night we turned the cattle into some 
low place -— some flat with a lot of grass. 
We always stopped a couple of hours 
before dark that they might have time to 
fill themselves; and after that, being tired, 
they would lie down peacefully. 

We made a fire and ate our empanadas, 
and soon everybody was asleep; but about 
the middle of the night it would get so 
cold and the ground was so hard that one 
by one everybody got up and came closer 
to the fire. We drank more coffee and 
talked and dozed. The vagqueros from the 
outside seemed to be a little afraid of us, 
especially of Abelardo — probably be- 
cause he was so silent and so big. They 
were more chummy with Aurelio. He joked 
and teased them and would ask them 


about San José and Salinas and other 
places far away. 

The old Lalihesi was the only one who 
never woke up. He never carried any 
blanket, but lay down on the ground, 
stiff as a board, and snored all night; in 
the morning I had to shake him and shake 
him to wake him up. At the first streak of 
dawn we were always on the way. 

By the time we got to Monterey, we all 
looked like a pack of wild coyotes — with 
red eyes, dirty faces, our clothes full of 
dust and cockleburs. “There come the 
wild ones from the south coast,” people 
would say, and tease. “‘Catch them, hog- 
tie them before they escape. . . . Well, 
boys, is it true, what they say, that the 
coast fell into the ocean last winter?” 
And the hired vaqueros looked very proud 
and spurred their horses and held them in 
check at thesame time, but we just grinned. 
It made me dizzy to see so many people, 
and I was timid. 

Abelardo grumbled and looked angry. 
He thought they were making fun of us. 
But Aurelio seemed to know everyone. 
He greeted all sorts of people and laughed 
and gave his yell, and people came out 
of the houses, women and children, and 
waved to us. Aurelio would sometimes 
take a boy and lift him to his saddle. “T’ll 
teach you to ride after the wild ones.” 
And that boy would swell with pride. 

We always had a welcome at the house 
of Don Faustino. “Here you are in your 
own house, muchachos, plenty of beds. 
Have a good time, do what you please.” 
Aurelio was his favorite. Don Faustino 
was a rich man. He had a wife and many 
servants, but he had no children. But the 
old Lalihesi seldom stopped there. He 
preferred to ride back to the Carmel mis- 
sion where there were many Indians — 
Gabrielefios, Carmelefios, Surefios — all 
mixed. Some of them were of our own 
people. He talked with them and ex- 
changed news. 


E often tried to persuade our people 
to come back to the coast, but they 
said the priests would catch them and 
punish them. They said they did not like 
it there because the priests made them 
work so hard, but they were afraid to dis- 
obey because the priests knew much 
magic medicine and would poison them if 
they tried to escape. But I myself think 
that they rather liked it there because 
they had plenty of food, regularly, and 
there were so many Indians all together. 
Sometimes, I stopped at the house of 
Don Faustino, but I also liked to go with 
the old Lalihesi and talk with our people. 
I never felt comfortable at Don Faustino’s 
house. There were too many people, and 
they kept going through the house, up and 
down the stairs, and always talking so 
fast that it made me dizzy. 
Abelardo never stopped at Don Faus- 
tino’s. He went there, paid his respects 
and excused himself in his grave manner. 


“But, gue diantre!”’ shouted the old 
man. “Can’t you stopone night anyway?” 
“No, I am sorry, but I must go back. The 
old gentleman is all alone down there;” 
and he would ride back, still dusty and 
unwashed, through the streets, looking 
neither right nor left and stop at the mis- 
sion for the night. 

There we both ate with the priests, al- 
though I would rather they had left me 
with the Indians, but they said my father 
was a nobleman and I must accept their 
hospitality. It was miserable enough be- 
cause I was always afraid to speak in 
presence of Abelardo, and Abelardo him- 
self never said a word. The next morning, 
all three of us would start early for the 
coast, and a couple of weeks later Aurelio 
would come in. 

He must have had a good time in 
Monterey because everybody was fond of 
him — he was so gay and reckless and 
good looking. They say the women were 
mad about him and that when he left the 
pueblo to come back to the ranch it was 
always because he had to. But he never 
spoke of these things to us. Only once, 
when I asked him if it were true that he 
was in love with a certain girl. We were 
sitting on a rock, on top of the ridge, rest- 
ing and giving our horses a chance to blow. 
He made me repeat my question, and 
then he laughed. 


“TP ISTEN, little brother,” he said. 
“Never set your heart on a horse. 
You remember that pinto stallion I broke, 
and howcarefully I broke him? I had him in 
a jaquima alone for nine months, and then 
with double reins for another nine months, 
eh, a year and a half before I put a bit in 
his mouth, and then he didn’t need a bit; 
he knew how to stop and when to turn. 
Didn’t I lose my heart to him, eh? Well, 
and the next spring he turned his hoof and 
he has been lame ever since. That’s one. 
And that black mare with the white feet 
— you remember her — how pretty she 
was, so proud and so easy, well, you know - 
where her bones are in that gully. That’s 
another. And the big gray that Abelardo 
wanted so much, and he killed himself, too. 

“So now, I never fall in love with any 
horse any more. When I lose one, I go up 
to the ridge and I look over the caballada 
and pretty soon I find one to my taste. 
Little brother, there are many horses yet 
on the mountain, muchos caballos en la 
sierra, y muchas mujeres en las casas de 
Monterey, y todos son putas.” I protested, 
“There are surely some good ones.” But 
he sneered in an ugly way (the only time 
I ever saw him do that, not even when he 
was quarreling with Abelardo), and he 
added shortly, “Ni /a gue me pario!”” 
And then he was silent. 

It was getting late; the sun was almost 
in the water, and the deer were coming out 
of the woods in little bands to eat weeds 
in the open. Aurelio was looking at them, 
but I don’t think he saw them because he 
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was smiling in a kind of ugly grin. Pres- 
ently he got up and said, “Let’s go, it’s 
getting late.” But I had noticed smoke 
down in the arroyo so I told him some of 
my people must be camping there and I 
thought I would go and see them. He said, 
“Bueno, adiés,” and started down the 
ridge, while I took the trail of the Aguaje 
de la Virgen. 

The next year when we took the cattle 
to Monterey he stayed in town a long time. 
We had been back at the ranch two weeks, 
and he kad not come in yet. Three weeks 
—and-he hadn’t come back. He never 
came back for several years. 

(To be continued) 





Letters to the Editor 


Prohibiting Prohibition 
Melbourne, Florida. 


To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

The nation-wide increase in banditry. 
and hold-ups shows conclusively that 
public sentiment is not upholding the law 
against this industry. Perhaps the law is 
too drastic: interferes too much with the 
prosperity of many people. Possibly a 
compromise with the bandits would bring 
better results. How would it do to permit 
the gentry and the lady operators to help 
themselves to two and one half per cent of 
the cash in the bank at the time of the 
visitation? Of course, this might necessi- 
tate more frequent visits, but the banks 
would be able to recover from one call 
before another would be necessary. And 





then it would not be necessary to shoot the 
cashier or a paying teller as the bandit 
would only be exercising his rights under 
the law. It would save time and make less 
confusion to have the teller count out the 
specified sum and let the knight of theroad 
go on to the next bank. Of course, the 
bandit ought to pay a fair proportion of 
the receipts to the local or State Govern- 
ment for the license to carry on his busi- 
ness. If it should be found that two and a 
half per cent is not sufficient to yield a 
good living income that would permit the 
operator to live as well as the bankers the 
rate could be raised. 

Then there is the law against the im- 
portation and sale of narcotics. It is a big 
business, and the Government does not 
seem to be bringing about its extermina- 
tion. It may be that the law against it 
increases rather than diminishes the 
traffic. There are many people who do not 
like to be told, “‘ You must not.” It makes 
them the more determined to do it. 
Regulation may be better than prohibi- 
tion. This is supposed to be a free country, 
and the Government needs to be very 
careful about infringing on the liberties of 
its citizens. Why not fix the law so that a 
narcotic victim shall be allowed so many 
punctures per week. It would have to be 
administered by a Government agent at 
so much per. Prohibition is a word that 
does not seem to harmonize with personal 
liberty. Regulation is more acceptable to 
the average citizen. Why not prohibit 
prohibition of any sort. If a man thinks 
the world owes him a living, and he isn’t 
getting it, tell him to help himself. Of 
course he might interfere with some other 
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man’s living: but the other man will have - 


the same privilege. What a delightful 


world it would be to live in. 
E. P. Brancu. 





Putting an End to War 
Brookline, Massachusetts. 


To the Editor of THe INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

The elimination of war continues to 
hold foremost place among affairs of men. 
Yet governments move so slowly toward 
that end that peace societies multiply, and 
individual citizens are taking the initiative 
and suggesting methods of procedure for 
its accomplishment. 

In England a pledge against war has 
been highly recommended and has re- 
ceived the support of thousands. It should 
be brought to the attention of every 
thoughtful American for it is approved 
by such leaders of thought as H. G. 
Wells, John Galsworthy, Norman Angell, 
and the Bishop of London and was 
adopted at the Conference of the C. O. 
P. E. C. at Birmingham in August, 1924. 
It reads as follows: 


Believing that Law must take the place 
of War in the settlement of international 
disputes, we, the undersigned, desiring to 
uphold our country in all that makes for 
righteous strength, solemnly pledge our- 
selves to withhold service from any Gov- 
ernment which refuses to submit the causes 
of the dispute to an international court or 
which refuses the arbitral decision so given. 


It seems rather strange that this pledge 
has not received more notice from peace 
workers in this country. Would it not be a 
good idea for members of peace societies, 
for conscientious objectors, and, in short, 
for everyone who sincerely and honestly 
desires permanent peace to copy and sign 
this pledge and forward it to Washington 
so that the President might know without 
question the mind of the people on this 
subject? 

We proudly proclaim ourselves a peace- 
loving people. Does this avowal ring true? 
Or does it expose us to the charge of 
hypocrisy? Over and over again the 
assertion has been made that our Govern- 
ment is ready to conform to a demand 
from its citizens if the demand is suffi- 
ciently unified. What, then, are we as 
individuals ready and willing to do that 
will give straightforward evidence of our 
deep, unconquerable desire for peace — 
that will prove the justice of the claim 
that we are peace loving —since the 
issue depends on the aroused and dis- 
criminating thought of everyone of us? 
No adult can honorably shirk responsi- 
bility in this matter. Everyone should be 
ready to voice his conviction if it be 
honest — if he is sincere in the profession 
of an opinion that would help strengthen 
a righteous cause. Suppose, then, out of 
our 120,000,000 inhabitants, there were 
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Uncle Sam and 
President Coolidge 
Keep Budgets — 


Why Not You? 


"THROUGH his budget to 
reduce Federal expenditures 
Vice-President CharlesG.Dawes 
earned national acclaim. 
President Coolidge runs his 
home on the budget basis. And 
business men and practical 
women in all w of life are 


doing likewise. 
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between 5,000,000 and 10,000,000 adults 
who would sign and send the above 
pledge to Washington: would it not have 
the effect of hastening somewhat the 
rather dilatory movements of our Govern- 
mental officials toward procedures that 
would definitely and decisively make for 
lasting peace? 

There are many persons in the United 
States (perhaps quite a number in other 
countries) who believe that the Govern- 
ment of this country has before it the 
greatest opportunity for service to the 
whole world ever offered in assuming 
the leadership, in a courageous and un- 
compromising manner, for the abolition of 
international warfare. That consumma- 
tion can be achieved if only the will for it 
be strong enough. 

Lyp1a G. WENTWoRTH. 





The Religion of an 
Individualist 


(Continued from page 182) 
growing; the tradition is also sketchy and 
nothing valid has been added to it for 
hundreds of years. Sketchy because our 
records of the past are but piecemeal and 
we have drawn chiefly upon the literature 
of a single gifted people for the back- 
ground of our religious thought. If our 
popular thought in spiritual matters had 
been built upon a Greek base instead of 
upon a Hebrew base, the Dayton trial 
would be an impossibility instead of a 
holy show. The Greeks had the idea of a 

























The telephone door 


More people enter our homes and offices by telephone than 


in person. 


Through the telephone door, traveling by wire, 


comes a stream of people from the outside world on social and 


business missions. 


Important agreements or appointments are 


made, yet the callers remain but a few seconds or minutes and 
with a “good-bye” are gone. We go out through our telephone 
doors constantly to ask or give information, buy or sell things, 
make personal calls and on dozens of other errands. 


None of the relations of life is more dependent upon co- 
operation and mutual consideration than these daily millions of 


telephone journeys. 


It is the telephone company’s part. to fur- 


nish the means of calling and to place courteous and intelligent 
employees at the service of the public. Good service is then as- 
sured when there is a full measure of co-operation between users. 


Only by mutual care and consideration can everyone enjoy 
the full pleasures and benefits of calling. Telephone courtesy is 
for the good of all who use the telephone door. 
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changing, and withal progressive, uni- 
verse. But whether God is a progressive 
force or a static force, there is nothing we 
can do about it. So man shows to best 
advantage calm and free; free from intol- 
erance, free from fear, free to investigate 
the first-rate mysteries of this second- 
rate planet, and free to put his findings 
into the nearest possible semblance of 
divine order. 
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MANUSCRIPT 


suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK 
issue carefully examined. Published in 
A-1 style, royalty basis, if accepted. Copy 
MUST be forwarded COMPLETE to war- 
rant examination. RoxBurcH PUBLISHING 
Co., Inc., 61 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 





5/7 MILES A DAY 


for eight days over ice hummocks and 
unbroken trails! 


Is it possible? 


Peary claims to have done it. William E. Shea, journalist of note 
and careful student of American political history, raises the question 


IS THE NORTH POLE STILL 
UNDISCOVERED? 


According to Congressional records, on Peary’s return to the 
Roosevelt from his sensational dash, he told no one but Bartlett, a 
member of his expedition, that he had reached the Pole. His life’s 
work had culminated in a blazing success; yet he spoke of his 
success only to Bartlett until he learned that Cook was hurrying 
south to Greenland in order to announce his discovery of the Pole. 


Then, and not until then, did Peary claim the honor of being first 
to reach the Pole! 
Mr. Shea brings to light many other doubtful points in Peary’s story 


and reaches the conclusion that Peary never discovered the 
North Pole. 


This article, appearing in the August 22 INDEPENDENT, is particu- 
larly timely in the light of Amundsen’s attempt to reach the Pole 
and MacMillan’s Arctic exploration 


The offer outlined in the coupon below will assure you the oppor- 
tunity of reading this amazing disclosure. 
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for twelve weeks, including the issue containing Mr. 
Shea’s article, ‘‘Is the North Pole Still Undiscov- 
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